







Now available with computer-controlled Lean Burn Engine. 


THE 

ENGINE 

THAT 

THINKS 


i Beneath the hood of this new Cordoba is something marvelous. An 
ne engine that thinks ... an engine controlled by an intricate computer 
iT which monitors six separate engine functions. It adjusts the spark 
KS timing to within a thousandth of a second ... to create smooth, even 
running and truly responsive acceleration ... to permit the burning of 
leaded or unleaded fuel... without need of a catalytic converter. 

This is the marvel of Chrysler’s revolutionary Lean Burn Engine 
... a glowing engineering achievement now available in an 
automobile of growing accomplishment. Cordoba. 





I’m no hero when it comes to shaving. And with Gillette Twinjector 
Blades, I don’t have to be. Because these twin injector blades have 
smoothest coating ever invented — DuPont Vydax* 
To give me a twin blade injector shave that’s safe, 
close and comfortable. 

* vydax lluorotetomer dispe's-on is a registered trademark ol E I do Pont de Nemoors & Company 

The GilletteTwinjector Shave. 
Beautiful, baby. 


Twin blades 
fit your injector razor 


c The Gillette Co, Boston, Mass 





Of all filter kings: 


Nobody^ 

lower than 

Carbon* 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 



Look at die latest U.S. Government figures for: 
The 10 top selling cigarettes 

tar mg / nicotine mg / 

B^PNc-FN,., -^CaHtOn 

Filter 


Odier cigarettes that call 
themselves low in “tar” 



tar mg / i 

cigarette 

ncotine mg / 
cigaretie 

Brand D 

15 

1.0 

Brand P Bo* 

14 

0.8 

Brand D Menthol 

14 

1.0 

Brand M Lights 

13 

08 

Brand W Lights 

13 

09 

Brand K Milds Menthol 

13 

0.8 

Brand T Menthol 

11 

0.7 

Brand T 

11 

06 

Brand V Menthol 

11 

08 

Brand V 

11 

0.7 

Carlton Filter 

•2 

•0.2 

Carlton Menthol 

*2 

•0.2 


Carlton 
Menthol 
2 mg. 


No wonder Carlton is the fastest growing of the top 25 brands. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Carlton Filter and Menthol: 2 mg. "tar". 0.2 mg. nicotine. 

Carlton 70's : 1 mg. "tar", 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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A well-tuned group of U.S. track and field 
athletes earned a two-week trip to Canada 
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GOOD SHOWI is what they expect at Wimbledon, 
where the last round of play will be as blistering 
as the record heat that plagued the tournament's 
first week of action. Curry Kirkpatrick reports. 
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Sports Illustrated ® 


LETTER FROM TIHIIE PUBLISHER 



EX-RACER MOSES ISN'T SLOWING DOWN 


Staff writer Sam Moses, 28, whose in¬ 
quiry into the wild and woolly sport of 
motorcycle hillclimbing begins on page 
26, says he never wrote a line ("Not so 
much as a grocery list”) until six years 
ago when lie was stationed aboard the 
cruiser St. Paul in the South China Sea. 
Then, in letters to family and friends, 
he began writing vignettes of military 
life. When he was discharged two years 
and many vignettes later, Moses drift¬ 
ed through Europe, earning gas money 
by covering races for Motor Cycle 
W eekly and doing some racing himself. 
In 1971 Sam returned to the U.S. and 
enrolled in a journalism course at San 
Diego State. He recalls those classes as 
something of a drag. "They figured it 
took three months to learn how to write 
an obituary." So four months later, 
w hen Motor Cycle Weekly offered him 
a job as feature editor, Moses dropped 
out of school and became a full-time 
journalist. A year later he became man¬ 
aging editor of the California-based 
monthly Cycle Guide. 

Moses' first free-lance assignment for 
Sports Illi strai i d came the following 
year, a profile of motorcycle champion 
Kenny Roberts. Shadow ing Roberts at 
the Daytona 200 road race led Moses 
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into an adventure that brought him to 
the attention of the accounting depart¬ 
ment as well as SI readers. As Moses 
tells it, he was sipping a beer after a 
hot afternoon of racing when he spot¬ 
ted a food wagon on the beach. He 
headed toward it. "Suddenly,” he re¬ 
calls, "I was spread-eagled alongside a 
patrol car by two Daytona cops, frisked 
and loaded onto a paddy wagon." It is 
illegal to drink beer on the "World's 
Most Famous Beach.” Moses was re¬ 
leased on S35 bail, an item he consci¬ 
entiously entered under Miscellaneous 
Expenditures when he turned in his ex¬ 
pense report for the trip. 

Sam became a member of Si's staff 
nine months ago and the spirit of ad¬ 
venture is still with him. Recently, re¬ 
searching another motor sports story, 
he acted as co-driver for off-road racer 
Walker Evans in the Baja 500. Starting 
53rd in a field of nearly 400, theirs was 
the third vehicle over the finish line and 
first in class. Weekends, Moses leaves 
his Manhattan apartment to claw- his 
way up cliffs in New York's Shawan- 
gunk Mountains, a hobby he came 
upon as a result of his feature story on a 
10-day Outward Bound course in w hich 
he had to take up rock-climbing to stay 
w ithin interviewing distance of his sub¬ 
jects. Of course, Sam still finds time to 
occasionally ride his motorcycle. He 
sometimes takes along his mostly gold¬ 
en retriever as company, the dog riding 
in front of him as they boom dow n the 
roads around Sam's hometow n of Hol- 
lidaysburg. Pa. 

Moses has come a long way, most of 
it quickly, since that grocery list he says 
he never wrote. Perhaps former racer 
Mickey Thompson’s self-description in 
a story Moses wrote some months ago 
might just as easily apply to the author: 
"I'm not like most of these other guys. 

.. . Their problem is how to go faster, 
my problem is how to get myself to slow 
down." 
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This is the business side 


of Joan Burgasser. 


As Vice President for Marketing 
Sen/ices and Design of Thonet Industries, 
Joan Burgasser has to be involved in every 
step of her company's products from the 
original design concept through manu¬ 
facturing to its positioning in the market 
And it's a big and growing market for this 
division of the Simmons Company (NYSE- 
SIMM). Thonet is one of the most respected 
names in the contract furniture business— 


furniture for offices, schools, industry and 
public places. Three plants now turn out 
Thonet's line. VP Burgasser, along with 
Thonet’s President and the VP's of Finance, 
Manufacturing and Sales are the team that 
controls the multimillion dollar purchasing 
picture: raw materials, machinery, business 
services, insurance, freight transportation 
When you sell to Thonet, you want 
Joan Burgasser and her team on your side. 


To reach them—and other executives like 
them—advertisers run more pages of ad¬ 
vertising in Business Week than in any other 
magazine It's one of the ways to get on the 
right side of your best customers and pros¬ 
pects for industrial products and services. 

Business Week ; t 

The news weekly of business 


(For the other side of Joan Burgasser. see the other side of this page) 






This is the personal side 


of Joan Burgasser 


There are two sides 
to every 
Business week 
reader. 


Joan Burgasser's design sense, which 
won the American Iron and Steel Institute's 
award for furniture design carries over into 
her interest in interior design. Being Vice 
President of Marketing Services and Design 
for Thonet Industries allows her vocation 
and her avocation to be the same. 

But Joan Burgasser's life isn't just a lot 
of chairs She's seldom in one place long 
enough to sit down and though she is 


constantly traveling to Thonet's three man¬ 
ufacturing plants and four showrooms, she 
finds time for personal travel It's a rare trip 
that doesn't end up with still another piece 
of malachite for her collection which is a 
point of interest when she entertains 
guests m the 1850 townhouse she restored 
Business people like Joan Burgasser 
have the same zest for personal pleasures 
as they have for their professional pursuits 


A good job and a good life go together Well- 
rewarded executives make up a market that 
cannot be duplicated. It's one of the reasons 
why consumer advertising in Business Week 
has helped to make it Number One in 
advertising pages among all magazines. 

Business Week ; i 

The newsweekly of business 


(For the other side of Joan Burgasser. see the other side of this page.) 


























SPECIAL REPORTS 

Announcing 

A1976 Fourth of July 
Photographic Contest 

Sponsored by LIFE Special Reports 

HELP US MAKE A PORTRAIT OF THE NATION ON ITS 200TH BIRTHDAY 

Prizes: $2500, $1000, $500 and 20 Honorable Mentions (each 
to receive a complete set of the famous LIFE Library 
of Photography). 


WHETHER YOUR 4TH IS BIG & GALA OR SMALL & PRIVATE, IT IS ALL 
PART OF OUR 200TH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


All pictures, in black and white or color, must be taken on the 4th of July, 1976. The deadline for entries is September 1st. 
1976. LIFE Special Reports will publish the top winners in The Year in Pictures 1976 

Rules of the contest: The Editors of LIFE Special Reports will be the sole judges of the contest and their decisions 
will be final 

Each print or transparency must carry on it your name and address, and each entry must contain a proper stamped, 
self addressed envelope for return All entries are submitted with the understanding that neither Time Inc., nor any of 
its employees or agents will be responsible or liable in any way for any loss or damage to contestants' photographs 
Upon request all entrants must be willing and able to supply a release for publication and promotion for themselves 
and all recognizable individuals appearing in their photographs, except those who have been photographed in news 
situations or public places. 

This competition is subject to all local, state and federal regulations. Employees of Time Inc or its subsidiaries, 
and their immediate families are not eligible. 


LIFE Special Reports Photo Contest 
P.O. Box 624 
Radio City Station 
New York, N Y. 10019 






SCORECARD 

fcililcd by ROBERT \V. CREAMER 


LEGALIZED DECEPTION 

An outspoken opponent of legalized 
gambling, particularly state-run lotteries, 
is Virgil W. Peterson, a former director 
of the Chicago Crime Commission. Pe¬ 
terson says most studies show that typ¬ 
ical odds against a person winning a S20 
prize in a state lottery are about 200 to 
1; his chances of winning S500 are 83,333 
to 1; and his chances of winning SI,000 
are 166,687 to J. Chances of winning 
larger amounts are astronomical. 

Peterson thinks the 13 states that now 
have lotteries should openly declare the 
odds against winning, just as state and 
federal laws require businesses and man¬ 
ufacturers to disclose pertinent informa¬ 
tion about their products and services. 

‘'It's a hell of a situation," Peterson 
says, "when a state on the one hand tries 
to protect customers by making legiti¬ 
mate businesses tell exactly what they're 
selling, and on the other hand engages 
in an operation whose whole purpose is 
to get people to throw away money on 
get-rich-quick schemes that will leave 
most of them poorer.” 

BATTLING YANKS 

The New York Yankees arc leading the 
American League East in the won-lost 
standings and arc running a close second 
to Charlie Finley for the major league 
lead in arguments with everybody. 
There's Owner George Steinbrenner's 
continuing battle with Commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn, the Yankee part in the 
Kuhn-Finley tangle, the earlier on-field 
war will) the Boston Red Sox, the dis¬ 
pute with New York City and Boxing 
Promoter Jerry Percnchio over whether 
the Foreman-Frazier fight was going to 
be held in Yankee Stadium (the ball club 
said no, and won that one). 

Last week the Yankees took on Con¬ 
solidated Edison, the local public-utility 
company, and the Metropolitan Opera, 
splitting the doublcheadcr. The Yankees 
had been giving Con Ed big blocks of 
tickets in sparsely used sections of the 
stands to give away to kids. It was prob¬ 


ably no more than coincidence that it was 
not until this season, with attendance 
booming for the first time in years, that 
the Yankees noticed the Con Ed kids 
were behaving like rowdies. Not only 
were they using seals that conceivably 
could be sold, they were bothering pa¬ 
trons in other sections. That's it, the 
Yanks told Con Ed. No more freebies. 
Con Ed screamed (it is a powerful com¬ 
pany' and has a loud scream) and after 
some give-and-take—Con Ed promised 
to police its kids—the Yanks gave in. 

But when the Metropolitan Opera 
showed up one Saturday night to put on 
a scheduled performance of Mudoma 
Butterfly while the Yankees were away, 
club officials were not as amenable. They 
said the weather prediction was for “rain 
for 36 consecutive hours." Looking at the 
opera's 11-truck convoy of equipment 
(including stage, music stands, instru¬ 
ments, portable dressing rooms, etc.) and 
deciding that rain cum opera would just 
about ruin the Stadium's lovely green 
grass, the Yankees regretfully turned the 
company away. 

Didn't bother the opera people much. 
They kept driving north until they 
reached the open spaces of Van Cort- 
landt Park and let Unbeldi ring out there. 
But it wasa victory for the Yankees. Give 
George Steinbrenner that. 

ALL-AMERICAN BOY 

John Lucas, the University of Maryland 
basketball star who was the No. 1 selec¬ 
tion in the NBA draft, has made an im¬ 
pressive move toward changing the 
“greedy” image of the big-time profes¬ 
sional athlete. Lucas, who signed a SI.9 
million contract with the Houston Rock¬ 
ets, has put $25,000 into a John H. Lucas 
Sr. Scholarship Fund at Hillside High in 
Durham, N.C., his old school. The fund, 
which honors Lucas' father, the principal 
of Hillside High, will also receive a 
matching grant from the Rockets. The 
elder Lucas will decide who gets the 
scholarship each year, and the youngster 
can use it at any college he chooses. 


“Unless hc*s 6'9*,” says the younger 
Lucas. “Then he has to go to Maryland.” 

Lucas said he also plans to set up a 
scholarship at Maryland after discussing 
details with officials at the university. An 
exceptional athlete, Lucas has also signed 
a professional tennis contract with the 
Golden Gaters of World Team Tennis. 
Whether he is gifted enough in that sport 
to make it as a pro while also playing bas¬ 
ketball is questionable, but his creden¬ 
tials are impressive. At Maryland, in ad¬ 
dition to being a two-time All-America 
guard in basketball, he won the Atlantic 
Coast Conference men's tennis singles 
championship twice and the doubles 
championship once. 

EYE GOT IT 

Tennis is a terrific sport— if you don't get 
hit in the eye, say two tennis-playing oph¬ 
thalmologists who have just published a 
report on tennis-related eye injuries in 
The Journal of the American Medical As¬ 
sociation. A tennis ball traveling at 60 
mph is capable of causing serious dam¬ 



age, and for that reason the ophthalmol¬ 
ogists, Dr. Morton H. Seelenfreund and 
Dr. Dennis B. Freilich, say that tennis 
players ought to wear eye protectors'or 
glasses with shock-resistant lenses. 

“Anybody can get retinal damage if 
the eye is hit hard enough,” comments 
Dr. Seelenfreund, who adds that begin¬ 
ning players or those who have not had 
sufficient instruction in the game are par¬ 
ticularly susceptible to being hit. “Many 
people play close to the net or rush up 
to it without knowing how to hold the 
racket in order to protect themselves 

continued 
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How the ball 
that helps the pros 
helps you. 


'Country Club 




. J 

C f 's- 


You’re not a pro. But if 
you’re out to shoot the best 
round you’ve got in you, 
you need just as much 
from a golf ball: 
maximum distance, - 
accuracy and control. 

That’s why most golfers play the same 
ball most touring pros play. A balata cover Titleist. The thin balata 
cover will cut if you really mis-hit it. But it gives you unmatched 
performance. 

A thin-cover Titleist flattens out on your clubface, picking 
up maximum backspin. That spin, plus Titleist’s aerodynamic 
dimple pattern, give the ball more accuracy. And greater distance. 

Most pros drive a Titleist golf ball a good 275 yards. You 
won’t do that too often, but you’ll get more yards than any other 
ball can give you. 

And even if you don’t take foot-long divots with your wedge, 
you’ll get all the backspin and bite possible out of your swing. That 
can mean putting a 2-foot “gimme” instead of a 6-foot “maybe.” 

Titleist’s thin cover and resilient wound construction even give 
you a softer touch for chipping and putting. 

You may not have the same swing as a pro. But if playing your 


best is all that counts, you need the same ball. 0 

^ ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT M 

Titleist.When playing your best is all that counts. 


SCORECARD continued 


from a rapidly returning ball," he says. 

As for himself. Dr. Seelenfrcund says, 
candidly, “Since I've seen all these eye 
injuries, when I'm at the net I duck.” 

HAMMERED DOWN 

Twenty years ago Harold Connolly up¬ 
set the world’s best hammer throwers to 
win the Olympic gold medal at Mel¬ 
bourne. He later set world records in the 
event. Since those glory years American 
fortunes have declined sadly. In 1975, for 
example, the Soviet Union alone had 45 
hammer throwers with marks better than 
the U.S. best. The winner of the ham¬ 
mer throw at the U .S. Olympic Trials last 
week did 222' 7", well below the Olym¬ 
pic qualifying standard of 226'5". As 
Connolly says, “When you think that I 
threw 230 feet in I960 and 16 years later 
they can't throw it that far, then some¬ 
thing is wrong.” 

What is wrong, says Connolly, is a lack 
of coaching. “Most hammer throwers 
don't have a coach,” he says. “They 
don't know what to do. They're just 
stumbling around. They're working 
hard, but they're not doing the right 
things." 

George Frenn, another former Olym¬ 
pian noted for his blunt opinions, says, 
“I heard that the guy named to coach 
the Olympic hammer throwers was in 
Saudi Arabia coaching until the middle 
of June. That's ridiculous.” 

Frenn says he wrote to Dr. Leroy 
Walker, head U.S. Olympic track coach, 
recommending that Bob Backus, another 
former star, be asked to help work with 
the hammer men but was turned down. 

Connolly suggests that the five most 
promising U.S. hammer throwers be tak¬ 
en on a tour of Germany and the Soviet 
Union to learn up-to-date techniques and 
modern training methods, but that is a 
long-range program, designed to pay off 
in the future. Right now, one of the sur¬ 
est betsat Montreal is that the U.S. won't 
be anywhere around when they hand out 
medals in the hammer. 

METRIC MARKDOWN 

Jokes about the arrival of the metric sys¬ 
tem (“Baseball is a game of centime¬ 
ters”) arc getting stale, and so is the prac¬ 
tice of painting on outfield fences the 
precise distance in meters the fence is 
from home plate. No one paints “340 feet 
11 Vi inches” on a fence, so why “103.63 
meters” instead of “104”? 

In motor sports, however, changing 


the figures from the English to the met¬ 
ric system may have a practical—which 
is to say, financial—value. “They've been 
trying to reduce the length of races be¬ 
cause of the cost,” explains Corky Con¬ 
nors, promoter of the Bcltsville, Md. 
Speedway. “That's where the metric sys¬ 
tem can help. Take the Daytona 500. If 
they make that 500 kilometers instead of 
500 miles, they'd have the same name— 
Daytona 500—and the excitement the 
name creates. But they'd also have a race 
that would be about half the distance, 
and that would cut costs in half.” 

WORK ETHIC 

During the U.S. Open, while the de¬ 
manding Atlanta Athletic Club course 
was being roundly criticized by some of 
the pro golfers and just as strongly de¬ 
fended by local people, a USGA official 
stood at the far left side of the 18th green 
early Sunday morning, pondering the 
placement of the pin for the last day's 
play. As he did, a couple of backwoods 
types who had been raking a bunker 
joined him on the putting surface. 

“Put it in the lake,” one of them 
advised. 

“Make 'em work for it,” said t'other. 

“Aw," said the first. “What do you 
know about goff?” 

“I know they make S40.000.” the sec¬ 
ond man said, “and I say make 'em work 
for it.” 

OLD BATS 

Some things arc going well for the De¬ 
troit Tigers this year—for instance, that 
trade of Pitcher Mickey Lolich (3-9 with 
the New York Mets) forOutfielder Rusty 
Staub (.316 with Detroit and a likely 
American League All-Star)—but others 
not so well. The Tigers had one of those 
Bat Days recently at which kids 14 and 
under were given free bats. The club cau¬ 
tioned that it had only about 17,000 of 
them to give away, so come early. The 
kids showed up and were duly given their 
prizes—among them Nate Colbert bats, 
Jim Northrup bats, Gates Brown bats. 
Enthusiasm was restrained, with reason. 
Colbert, a bust with the Tigers, was sold 
a year ago. Northrup was traded two 
years ago. Brown retired at the end of 
last season. 

The Tigers explained that they had 
been unable to order enough new bats 
in time and had to give away leftovers 
from past Bat Days. As it was, they did 
not even deplete the back stock, which 


did include some Al Kalines and Norm 
Cashes. Maybe, later in the season, they 
could dispose of those at another Bat 
Day, after throwing in a few Frank 
House or Charlie Maxwell bats to perk 
up interest. 

GIVING HIS ALL 

In another part of Detroit, things are bet¬ 
ter—period. The Pistons report that since 
the merger of the NBA and ABA, ticket 
sales for next season's games are soar¬ 
ing. Most dramatic evidence of this came 
one Friday afternoon when a man strode 
into the Pistons’ office, tossed his Ford 
Motor Co. paycheck for SI86.44 on the 
desk of Assistant General Manager Tom 
Abbott and said, “Give me all the tick¬ 
ets you can for Dr. J, George Gervin and 
George McGinnis.” 

NUMBER'S UP 

Nelson Bunker Hunt, the Texan who 
owns millionairess Dahlia and at least 
599 other thoroughbreds (SI, June 21), 
has been had. Really had. Hunt has been 
victimized by the racing rule which de¬ 
clares that a horse imported to this coun¬ 
try must have the Roman numeral II 
placed after its name if another horse by 
the same name has raced in the U.S. be¬ 
fore. In practice, many racing programs 
drop the Roman numeral and use the 
designation “2nd" instead. Hunt had the 
misfortune of importing such a horse 
from France at the end of last year. 
Abroad the horse won S22.637 in 1975 
but in five 1976 starts at Santa Anita and 
Hollywood Park has failed to finish in 
the money. Obviously the horse knows 
his new name is the problem. It is now 
Numero Uno 2nd. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Carl Erskine, former Dodger pitcher, 
whose lifetime record was 122-78, speak¬ 
ing at an Oidtimcrs luncheon: “These 
Oldtimers games are great. They remind 
me of a scrapbook my mother kept when 
I was pitching in the big leagues. In that 
scrapbook my record was 122 wins and 
no losses." 

• Tom Hcinsohn, Boston Celtic coach, 
talking about the NBA playoff’s: “They 
go on and on and on. It's like a guy tell¬ 
ing a bad joke for 15 minutes." 

• Ted Turner, Atlanta Braves new own¬ 

er: "One of my goals in life was to be sur¬ 
rounded by unpretentious, rich young 
men. Then I bought the Braves and I was 
surrounded by 25 of them.” end 
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Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


A cigarette ow 
me something 
Enjoyment. 


I get a lot of it from Salem 
Longs. A lot of good taste. A lot 
of fresh menthol. I owe it to myself 
to get all the enjoyment 1 can get. 

Salem Longs. 


19 mg. "tar", 1.3 mg. nicoiine av. per cigarette, FTC Ropnrt SEPT.*75. 
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FLYING START TOWARD 

Cor Steve Williams ami Marty Liquori there were no med- 
* ical miracles. Two world records were set. And five 
world-record holders failed to make the team. Three of the 
sprinters came out of high school, the first time ever. One of 
the 110-meter hurdlers ran on 33-year-old legs that had car¬ 
ried him to three previous Olympics, once to a gold medal, 
and while age had left the legs a tad weaker, in compen¬ 
sation it had made him a ton smarter. And so when the U.S. 
track and field Olympic Trials sighed to an end last Sunday 
evening in Eugene. Ore. the balance of hope for success in 
Montreal lay in the hands of relatively unknown young tal¬ 
ent, with just enough of a peppering of veterans to keep the 
men's team from looking like the college all-stars. 


ronliniifd 




and field athletes earned a two-week trip to Canada. 

by PAT PUTNAM 
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FLYING START continued 


Running on much the same timetable 
that will be used at Montreal, the Tri¬ 
als spanned nine days, beginning on 
June 19 with a Mack Sennett blunder 
in the 20-kilometer walk (which laugh¬ 
ingly came up more than a kilometer 
short) and ending Sunday as Dick Buer- 
kle won the 5,000-meter run, the event 
Liquori had been expected to dominate. 
But like Williams, the world's No. 1 
sprinter when he has two sound legs, 
Liquori arrived in Eugene badly hob¬ 
bled by an injured hamstring and never 
made it to the final. 

Even without that world-class pair, the 
U.S. emerged with a strong if basically 
inexperienced squad, one that could eas¬ 
ily surpass the 18-medal performance (six 
gold) by the men at Munich. Of the 63 
who made the team, only 12 will carry 
Olympic experience to Canada. Still, that 
small segment of veterans includes Frank 
Shorter, the gold-medal winner in the 
1972 marathon; long-jump gold medalist 
Randy Williams; George Woods, twice 



a silver medalist in the shotput; and the 
bronze medalist in the high jump, Dwight 
Stones, now the best in the world, al¬ 
though on Sunday he finished second to 
Bill Jankunis, who cleared 7'5 J 4". 

Shorter, already assured of a place on 
the team with his marathon victory in 
May, sped home easily in the 10,000 to 
set up a doubleassault on medals in Mon¬ 
treal. Rick Wohlhuter, the 880-yard 
world-record holder, will also run twice; 
he won the 800-meter as well as the 1,500 
at Eugene. 

The most extraordinary in a constant 
stream of extraordinary achievements 
came early last week. Using a borrowed 
vaulting pole, and with one hand still 
somewhat numb after he shattered his 
own pole, Dave Roberts regained the 
world record by soaring to 18' 8 *4 ". It was 
the third straight time the pole vault rec¬ 
ord had been broken at the U.S. Olym¬ 
pic Trials. Ironically, both the borrowed 
pole and the old record of 18' 714' be¬ 
longed to Earl Bell, who finished tied for 
second with Terry Porter. 

Apparently unfazed by the conse¬ 
quence of his generosity. Bell observed, 
“It’s the vaulter who breaks the record, 
not the pole. Besides, the minute the field 
was cut to just three men Dave became 
my teammate, and after that everything 
was just practice anyway.” 

“Would you lend your pole to a Pole 
at Montreal?” asked a San Francisco 
radio man. 

“No,” Bell said, “because he wouldn't 
be my teammate.” 

A University of Florida medical stu¬ 
dent who vaults as a hobby, Roberts 
said he thought he was out of the com¬ 
petition when his own pole broke. That 
happened on his first attempt to clear 
the record height. Jumping up, he asked 
an official if it would be all right for 
him to delay his three vaults until after 
Bell had his three tries at the record. 
He had already asked Bell if he could 
borrow his pole. 

“Certainly,” Bell had said. 

“I wanted to be sure Bell had his at¬ 
tempts at the record first,” Roberts ex¬ 
plained. “Then if I broke his pole, too, 
it wouldn't matter. Actually when my 
pole broke 1 was lucky. I’ve known a lot 
of vaulters who break bones in their 
hands when a pole snaps. That was nice 
of him to let me use his pole, wasn’t it?” 

The other world record, one slightly 
bent because it was hand-timed, came in 
the decathlon. Having predicted a new 


record, Bruce Jenner came roaring out 
of third place on the second day—always 
his strongest—to win with a hybrid 8,507 
points. The total was a mixture of hand- 
timed and electronically timed scores 
because some of the electronic equipment 
went out during two of the events. Then 
just for fun they totaled his hand-timed 
score, and that came to 8,538. Jenner's 
old hand-timed world record was 8,524. 

At dinner the previous evening with his 
pretty stewardess wife Chrystie, Jenner 
noted he was only 141 points behind the 
leader, Fred Dixon, and as far as he was 
concerned, the decathlon was over. Most 
decathletes dread the second day. For 
Jenner, it brings all his best events, best 
of all the 1,500, and then he feels he can 
gain as much as 200 points on anyone in 
the world. 

“It’s the day with all the goodies,” 
the handsome ex-water-skiing champion 
said. He finished third in the Trials in 
1972 and was 10th at Munich. Since 1974 
he has been the world’s best. 

“The decathlon is so challenging,” he 
said. “I was playing basketball and foot¬ 
ball at Graceland College. Then I entered 
my first decathlon as a sophomore. Af¬ 
ter that I gave up all other sports. It just 
had everything 1 wanted. It was so chal¬ 
lenging to see how far I could go.” 

“Bruce is so much better than the 
Six-Million Dollar Man,” said Chrystie. 
“He’s sort of like Superman. He can do 
anything.” 

For just a few days more than a year, 
Willie Davenport, winner of the 110-me¬ 
ter hurdles at Mexico City in 1968 when 
he was 25, had lived with the dread that 
he would be able to do nothing, that he 
had run in his last Olympics. Competing 
on the same track in the A A Us a year 
earlier, Davenport, the executive director 
of the Mayor’s Council on Youth Op¬ 
portunity in Baton Rouge, ruptured a 
tendon in his left knee. On the way to 
the hospital he kept asking, “How long 
am I going to be hurting? I want to go to 
the Olympics. I’ve got to go.” 

The next day they operated on the 
knee. Two days later blood clots ap¬ 
peared in both lungs. 

“You can die from that,” says Dr. 
Stan James, who performed the opera¬ 
tion. “It certainly concerned us, but we 
were able to control the clots and there 
was no severe complication.” 

Dr. James told Davenport then that 
there was a good possibility he would 
never run again. “That was one year. 
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three days and one hour ago.” said Dav¬ 
enport minutes after finishing second to 
Charles Foster in the Trials’ final. “I said 
then that I would be back. And I can 
only thank God that I am.” 

In the first heats of the hurdles the im¬ 
mediate future had looked equally bleak 
for Foster, who had come out of the re¬ 
cent AAU championships with a dam¬ 
aged hamstring. With the area protected 
by a felt pad sandwiched between tight 
elastic sleeves, the world-class hurdler 
had raced just hard enough to qualify for 
the next round. At any moment he ex¬ 
pected the tendon to rip. 

“It was a strange feeling,” Foster said. 
“I came out to the West Coast knowing 
I was hot stuff, not worrying about any¬ 
one. Then all of a sudden I was worry¬ 
ing about everyone. I had to do a lot of 
fighting with myself.” 

In the final, the former North Caro¬ 
lina Central collegiate champion contin¬ 
ued to run with the protective wrapping 
and said, “Let’s get it on.” For him, it 
would be Montreal or crutches. 

“I had discovered during the semi¬ 
final the wrap was on too tight,” Foster 
said. “That was about halfway through 
the race and a little too late. So I just 
kept going.” 

In the final he broke quickly into the 
lead, Davenport just behind with the 
pack. Still leading at the eighth hurdle, 
Foster knew all was well. Davenport, al¬ 
ways strong at the end, and using the ex¬ 
perience gained from three previous 
Olympicsand yearsof international com¬ 
petition, flashed home just a tick behind, 
13.44 to 13.52, with James Owens third 
in 13.57. 

For Williams and Liquori, who came 
away from the AAU meet with damaged 
hamstrings also, the end was much more 
bitter. The only man ever to run four 
world-record 9.9s in the 100 meters, Wil¬ 
liams sped just 90 meters before the ten¬ 
don betrayed him. He managed to limp 
the last 10 meters to finish sixth, which 
advanced him to the second round, but 
that only delayed the inevitable. In his 
next race he was done after 30 meters, 
leaving two youngsters—Harvey Glance 
and Houston McTcar—plus Steve Rid¬ 
dick in charge of the 100-meter expedi¬ 
tion to Canada. A few days later, with 
the damaged leg still unsound, Williams 
withdrew from the 200, which was won 
by Millard Hampton, a 19-year-old from 
San Jose City College. 

“I guess the Lord didn’t want me to 



The decathlon Trials proved what everyone knew from the start: Jenneris best at the tenner. 


be an Olympic champion,” Williams said 
softly. "Maybe He wants me to be a 
statesman. But I wish He’d hurry up and 
point it out. I’m trying to be realistic. I’ll 
do a great job of tracking them all down 
when it’s over. As soon as they cross the 
Olympic finish line, the next week they 
run I'm going to be there laying for them, 
and I’m going to make it obvious that 
somebody made a mistake.” 

To the end, Williams held out a slim 
hope that he still would be named to run 
the relays. And a petition was filed to 
have him placed on the team as a special 
case. The petition was voted down by the 
U.S. Olympic track and field committee; 
no relay berth was offered. 

When Liquori arrived on Tuesday, 
three days before his first 5,000 heat, pri¬ 
vately he was giving himself no belter 
than a 20% chance of making the team. 
And even if he did, he reasoned, the ef¬ 
fort probably would damage his ham¬ 
string so much more that it would end 
any chance of running in Montreal. 


Still, it is not Liquori’s way not to try. 

When he awoke the day of the race, 
Friday, a strong cold wind was blowing. 
“That kills it,” he told his wife Carol. 
He hadn’t had on a pair of spikes in two 
weeks. He told Carol he'd know the min¬ 
ute he stepped out on the track. 

"I was sitting in the stands before the 
start of the race. He looked up at me and 
shook his head,” Carol said. "I knew 
then it was hopeless.” 

Hardly 200 yards had been run when 
Liquori realized the leg was failing him. 
Still, he ran on, hoping the work would 
cause the tendon to loosen. On the back- 
stretch of the fourth lap he almost fell. 
Grabbing the leg, he slowed, and nearly 
stopped. Then, limping badly, he contin¬ 
ued. Carol left her seat and began work¬ 
ing her way through the stands down to¬ 
ward the track. With the crowd urging 
him on, Liquori began to run more nor¬ 
mally. But the pack was pulling away, 
first 10 yards, then 20, then 30. 

“To hell with it,” Liquori thought. 

continued 
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FLYING START continued 


"Either stop, or run as though everything 
is all right.” With 1 Vi miles to go, he sped 
through one turn and then, grabbing his 
head with both hands, pulled up in fierce 
pain. For him, it was over. 

Just a few days earlier Mac Wilkins, 
the world-record holder and an easy win¬ 
ner in the discus at the Trials, discussed 
his motivations. "For me,” the 6'4", 
257-pound strongman said, “the Olym¬ 
pics won't be much different than any 
other meet. The best discus throwers in 
the world will be there, but I'll be 
competing against Mac Wilkins. It’s like 
when I set the world record. I was pleas¬ 
antly surprised, but I’ve never been after 
the world record. I’m after the Mac 
Wilkins record, to do the very best I 
feel I am capable of. That’s what I work 
for, where the personal satisfaction, or 
dissatisfaction, lies. It seems much more 
appropriate to be successful on my own 
standards.” 

Arnic Robinson, the bronze medalist 
in 1972, said after winning the long jump 
Trial, "I want to be the first to jump 28 
feet. That’s what has kept me going the 
four years since Munich. Now it isn’t so 
much winning a gold medal. A lot of peo¬ 
ple have won gold medals. That's no real 
big thing. But to be the first man ever to 
jump 28 feet. ..His voice trailed off. 
He looked away, perhaps remembering 
Bob Beamon’s astonishing Mexico City 
jump of 29'2 l /i", and he smiled. 

For others, Eugene also was the end 
of the line. Ralph Mann and Jim Bold¬ 
ing are gone from the 400-metcr inter¬ 
mediate hurdles, replaced by kids like 
Edwin Moses and Quentin Wheeler and 
Mike Shine. Mann was a silver medalist 
in 1972, Bolding is the world-record 
holder at 440 yards and was third best in 
the world last year. "Some days you just 
run a bad race," said Mann. "Jim and I 
just picked the wrong day to do it. But if 
we had to lose. I’m glad it was to three 
good youngsters like these.” 

Gone, too, is Dan Ripley, the indoor 
pole-vault record holder, who failed to 
clear 17'Vi". And big Terry Albritton, 
world-record holder in the shotput, who 
finished behind A1 Feuerbach, Woods 
and newcomer Peter Shmock. "I just 
hope that all three of them beat the Eu¬ 
ropeans,” said Albritton. "I want that 
more than I wanted to make the team.” 

A lot of class came out at the Trials. 
And not all of it will be going on to 
Montreal. end 


WOMEN’S TRIALS ENTER A NEW ERA 


T his is the greatest thing that has ever 
happened to American women's 
track," gasped Madeline Manning Jack- 
son shortly after becoming the first U.S. 
woman to scrape under two minutes for 
800 meters. She spoke not of her own 
performance, but of the Olympic Com¬ 
mittee's decision to let the women run 
these Trials right next to the men, finally 
affording them the luxury of a decent 
track and a vociferous crowd. 

The meet saw American records bro¬ 
ken or threatened in nearly every event, 
yet such is the state of the art in this coun¬ 
try that few American women have 
medal chances. Even Jackson’s seem 
faint, because her 1:59.8 is far off the new 
world record of 1:56 by Russia’s Valen¬ 
tina Gerasimova (indeed, it would have 
placed Jackson seventh in an East Ger¬ 
man tune-up meet). The strongest hope 
is javelin thrower Kathy Schmidt, who 
won by nearly 22 feet with213'5". She 
will go to Montreal favored to improve 
on her Munich bronze. Brenda More- 
head, a shy Tennessee State sophomore, 
came within .04 second of the world rec¬ 
ord in the 100 meters with her 11.08, and 
won the 200 as well in a wind-aided 22.49. 
“She’ll be competitive,” said her gruff, 
fatherly coach, Ed Temple, who said the 
same thing about Wilma Rudolph and 
Wyomia Tyus. And an ingenuous North 
Carolina high-schooler, Kathy McMil¬ 
lan, equaled her American record with a 
wind-aided 22'3" in the long jump, say¬ 
ing, “I just run and jump, and seem to 
get about a foot better every year.” If 
she can squeeze a year's improvement 
into one month, she may beat the East 
Germans. 

Another serious medal contender is 
Jane Frederick, who won the pentathlon 
(100-meter hurdles, shotput, high jump, 
long jump and 200 meters) by 205 points. 
The day afterward, she sat eating straw¬ 
berries with Gale Fitzgerald and Mari¬ 
lyn King, the two women she had teamed 
with in Munich. All were exulting at hav¬ 
ing made it back on the 1976 team as 
well. “Munich really changed me,” said 
Frederick. “We competed before the ter¬ 
ror. We competed in the beauty of that 
Olympics." She is an imposing presence, 
nearly six feet tall and splendidly propor¬ 
tioned, with an expressive, open face that 
went far away as she spoke, thinking 


back. "Before Munich I knew I had po¬ 
tential but I hadn’t understood how it 
was to compete, the pressure of an Olym¬ 
pics, the kind of mental tenacity you 
need. I knew I wanted that, to be good 
at it. I realized what was necessary, that 
I couldn't compromise in preparation.” 

So Frederick postponed her graduate 
studies, traveled to Italy for technique 
and weight training, then came home to 
train under Sam Adams, the noted multi¬ 
event coach from Santa Barbara. She has 
a fierce loyalty to the pentathlon as a mer¬ 
itorious entity: "In 1973 I was on the 
AAU tour of Europe and Africa and I 
felt like extra baggage—the feeling of the 
officials and a lot of the athletes was that 
the pentathlon was something you did if 
you couldn’t make it in the individual 
events. I found it degrading. I decided 
the pentathlon would never be extra bag¬ 
gage again. And neither would I.” 

Her American record of 4,732 earlier 
this year saw to that, thrusting her into 
the medal picture in Montreal. An ex¬ 
cellent hurdler (she won the AAU 100- 
meter hurdles in 13.29), she declined to 
try for the team in that event. “It is one 
way to make clear to those officials that 
I'm in this for the value of the total pen¬ 
tathlon,” she said. “Besides, I can’t 
imagine hurdling being so important that 
1 would bump somebody off the team just 


Schmidt reared back and threw her javelin 
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to do it. I might be bumping somebody 
young, who’d be as inspired by the Olym¬ 
pic experience as I was.” 

Jan Merrill was absent from these 
scenes. As is her habit, the intensely pri¬ 
vate 20-year-old from Waterford, Conn, 
distanced herself from her competitors, 
even in winning her semifinal of the 1,500 
in 4:15.1, some 30 yards ahead of the 
field. Standing along the backstretch, 
taking her times for every 100 meters, was 
her coach, Norm Higgins, a slender, 
gray-haired man with a broken nose and 
hawkish eye. 

“See how she is enjoying it?” he said 
as she passed for the final time. “That’s 
all I ever tell her to do in a race. Just 
have fun.” 

In her training, however, it seems that 
Merrill sometimes leaves the fun behind. 
“Norm Higgins is a very hard, a very 
austere man,” said Dr. Ken Foreman of 
Seattle Pacific, who coached the redoubt¬ 
able Doris Brown. “Very few athletes 
could meet the demands he makes.” 
Foreman, the U.S. women’s Pan-Amer¬ 
ican Games assistant coach last year, was 
shocked at the amount of high-intensity 
speed training Higgins used to prepare 
Merrill for Mexico City. “I simply 
couldn’t believe the things she had to do 
on the track—like 50 100-meter intervals, 
and then a 3,000-meter trial.” Yet Mer¬ 
rill won the Pan-Am 1,500 easily. 

Francie Larrieu didn’t arrive from 
Long Beach until the day before the 1,500 


and when it fell she was an Olympian again. 



preliminaries, to remove herself as long 
as possible from the Trials’ emotionally 
charged atmosphere—and so missed see¬ 
ing husband Mark Lutz make the team 
in the 200. “But that's not pressure,” she 
said, smiling after winning her heat. 
“That’s incentive.” 

Larrieu, since 1969 the best U.S. wom¬ 
an miler, this year faced in Merrill her 
first serious challenge. She responded by 
signing up a new coach, Preston Davis 
of Long Beach State, once a 3:39.9 1,500- 
meter runner out of Texas. “Francie’s 
American record of 4:08.5 is seven sec¬ 
onds off the world record," he said be¬ 
fore Sunday’s race, “so she has to im¬ 
prove that much to be competitive. Even 
then you don’t know. So we’re thinking 
sub-four. To reach that kind of peak you 
have to build a base of stamina that will 
allow you to carry your speed farther, 
and you have to be confident that you 
can do this very difficult thing. Specif¬ 
ically, I want her to be self-reliant when 
I’m not there.” 

As it happened, a lot of her self-reli¬ 
ance must have been shaken by Cyndy 
Poor of San Jose, who had already made 
the team behind Jackson in the 800. Fol¬ 
lowing a solid pace set first by Cindy 
Bremser of the Wisconsin T.C. and then 
by Merrill, Poor was content to keep 
close while Larrieu shadowed Merrill. 
Off the last turn Larrieu, her head roll¬ 
ing, ran at Merrill but couldn’t gain. 
Merrill, showing great power, began to 
pull away down the stretch, and things 
looked settled. But Poor opened up, 
sprinting to catch Merrill at the tape, 
with a new American record of 4:07.3. 
Larrieu finished third. 

“I always felt like this was my strong¬ 
est race,” said Poor, clutching roses as 
children pulled her numbers from her 
uniform. “I was much calmer than when 
I was in the 800, but I tried not to be too 
lackadaisical. I don’t know about Jan, 
but she’s known Francie for years and 
you could see the pressure on her.” 

Merrill jogged a lap of the track with 
a tearfully happy face, while Higgins 
seemed pleased. “She showed excellent 
composure," he said, while Merrill, si¬ 
lent to the last, slipped off by herself. 

Soon she and the rest of the U.S. team 
would be off to Plattsburgh, N.Y. to keep 
sharp while awaiting the start of the 
Olympics. Perhaps then she would have 
something to talk about. 

—Kenny Moore 
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Argentina's full-rigged ship 
Libertad (above) is one of 
the fleet’s fastest, and 
Russia's four-masted 
barque Kruzenshtern 
(above right), is the 
largest: 378 feet. 3,185 tons, 
built 50 years ago. The 
crew of Italy's Amerigo 
Vespucci (right) performs 
a maneuver known as 
"dressing the yards." 
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T he occasion was fraught with dignity and elegance. Of 
course. How else would the tall ships—those lovely 
old vessels with skyscraping masts and billowing acres of 
sail—approach the start of a race from Bermuda to New¬ 
port, R.I.? After all, the event had been conceived largely 
as a ceremonial, a pretty furbelow for the American Bi¬ 
centennial. Eighteen tall ships from 14 nations moved ma¬ 
jestically toward the line. 

Then the starter’s warning cannon boomed over Ham¬ 
ilton Harbor and, suddenly, what had been a serene 19th 
century parlor painting turned to glorious chaos. The skip¬ 
pers of these beautiful behemoths began sailing as if they 
were so many kids in so many dinghies. More than half the 
fleet bunched up at the windward end of the starting line. 
There, amid a washday mass of windblown sails and a seem¬ 
ingly impenetrable thicket of masts, the ships both great 
and small crossed bowsprits, tacked slow-motion through 
each other’s courses, underwent innumerable harrowing 
near-collisions. Crewmen cursed. Spectators shrieked. The 
grand green-sailed Libertad of Argentina, all 345 feet of 
her, glided inexorably through the thickest of the fray. 


t V, \ 


IT SHIVERED 
THEIR TIMBERS 

The start of the tall ships race from Bermuda to Newport 
suddenly turned into a spectacular saltwater Donnybrook 




just missing several competitors. Then she and the Spanish 
Juan Sebastian de Elcano came together in a bizarre, very 
gra-a-a-dual crash. Elcano lost 60 feet off the top of her 180- 
foot foremast and was forced to quit the race, sails tattered 
and rigging tangled and her skipper furious. Libertad had 
her mainsail ripped, her mizzen torn, but she went on. In 
the next exuberant minutes at least five other boats were 
also in collisions—three tall ships and two of the 70-plus 
smaller vessels also in the race. 

By nightfall the melee was far behind and the fleet was 
stretched over miles of ocean. A day out, the wind died, the 
sea turned to a glassy calm, the race came to a dead stop. 
After four windless days, the race was declared over, the 
Gorch Fock of West Germany was named the winner 
(though a protest was filed) and the fleet headed for New¬ 
port under power. After a week there the tall ships would 
head toward another memorable scene: New York on the 
Fourth of July. They were to parade through the Harbor 
and up the Hudson River, and the incredible expectation 
was that five million people would watch the gallant beau¬ 
ties massed for probably the last time ever. 


West Germany's Gorch Fock, a 295-foot barque, has 100 cadets as crew. 
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THERE WAS A FIGHT 
IN MONACO 

Carlos Monzon finally met—and mastered—Rodrigo Valdes and now 
reigns as undisputed middleweight champion by RAY KENNEDY 


R odolfo Sabatini, a former boxing 
writer for a Communist daily in 
Rome, paused one day last week to spec¬ 
ulate about his latest adventure in free 
enterprise. “This one," he said of the fifth 
world championship fight that he was 
staging in Monte Carlo, that glittering 
citadel of Capitalism-by-lhc-Sea, “will 
be very special. Very close. Very artistic 
in a violent sort of way." 

Though boxing promoters are not 
above trading prophecy for profit, there 
was no reason to doubt Signor Sabatini. 
Not even when he boasted that the match 
between Argentina's Carlos Monzon and 
Colombia's Rodrigo Valdes would be the 
richest and most historic middleweight 
bout ever held on the Continent. 

By any measure the encounter between 


Monzon and Valdes was the rarest of 
events, a fistic spectacular that lived up 
to its billing. The combat sensaliotmel was 
perhaps best dramatized by Le Figaro , a 
Paris newspaper that foresaw the fight as 
a showdown between two legendary gun¬ 
slingers. So it seemed, if only because 
Monzon in action bears a startling re¬ 
semblance—high cheekbones, long spiky 
hair and a chilling, stoical gaze—to 
Charles Bronson, the perennial Holly¬ 
wood hit man. And while Valdes prac¬ 
ticed his scatter-gun attack, Monzon, 
whom Sabatini calls a “potential killer,” 
was as selective as a sniper waiting to 
squeeze off his deadliest shot. When it 
came, rattling out of nowhere in the 14th 
round, it felled Valdes for a few reding 
moments and ruined his bid to salvage 


the fight. The unanimous decision in 
Monzon's favor was that close. 

Few of the ringsiders who paid 1.000 
francs (S2I2) for a seat, a record high 
for a non-heavyweight bout, felt that a 
pair of heavy hitters like Monzon and 
Valdes would go the distance. In fact, 
both combatants predicted a knockout 
within 10 rounds. Monzon said, “I'm go¬ 
ing to send Valdes back to Colombia 
looking like he was run over by a loco¬ 
motive." Valdes, alluding to Carlos' bud¬ 
ding career as a leading man in Argen¬ 
tine movies, promised, “I'm going to 
bash in his pretty actor’s face." On sec¬ 
ond thought, Monzon replied, “1 think 
I'm going to let Valdes last 15 rounds. 
That way I can watch him bleed slowly 
until the end.” 

So went the hype. As for comic relief, 
that was provided by a pair of rival gov¬ 
erning bodies that periodically do their 
imitation of JoJo the Two-Headed Pig. 
In 1974 the World Boxing Council 
stripped Monzon of its version of the 
middleweight title for allegedly ignoring 
its dictates and subsequently crowned 
Valdes. That left Monzon the King of 
the World Boxing Association, Valdes 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 


Monzon (left) repeatedly stopped Valdes' free-swinging attack with his rapierhke left, but a right-hand knockdown was the fight's decisive blow. 




... BUT ONLY A FARCE 
IN TOKYO 


Ballyhooed by promoters as The War of the Worlds, the A/i-lnoki fiasco 
ultimately proved to be the bore of the ages by MARK KRAM 


T he tsuyu —the rainy season that 
wraps around your head like a wet 
towel—hugged Tokyo last week, and 
when it did not rain the narrow, crowd¬ 
ed streets were choked by a heavy mist, 
adding mystery to a week neck deep in 
thestulT. The Lockheed afTair broadened 
its shadow and a pair of earthquakes rat¬ 
tled buildings, but all talk centered on 
what came to be known as The War of 
the Worlds, the latest in the kind of pop¬ 
corn nonsense that was, on the surface, 
blood kin to Evel Knievel and his death 
cycle—the ego going amuck. 

Why Muhammad Ali needs more at¬ 
tention from a world he says he owns is 
beyond a normal mind, but here he was 
last Saturday morning in Budokan Hall, 
up against a wrestler by the name of Kan- 
ji Antonio Inoki. Nobody knew what to 
make of it. Would it be a hoax? Could 
Ali get hurt? What would the final rules 


be? Was Inoki truly a man of the sam¬ 
urai tradition, a man who could stick his 
hand down the throat of a pig and pull 
out its heart? 

Concerned much more with the form 
of things than with content, the Japanese, 
who have produced the half-million-lon 
tanker and the world's smallest television 
set and tape recorder, have now given us 
a sporting event that will go down as the 
dullest in history. Among other things, 
it was declared a draw. No, it was not a 
hoax; it was not prearranged in any way 
(indeed, a bit of neat choreography might 
have helped). But it was more like a tea 
ceremony, or watching a man getting a 
haircut, than a light. 

Inoki turned out to be a fraud of the 
first rank—not even a good illusionist, 
as some are in his trade. He was just an 
ordinary wrestler with a good pair of legs 
and a lot of money with which to accom¬ 


modate his strange whims, one of which 
was to challenge Ali. For 15 rounds he 
moved around the ring on his back—like 
a crab with his belly up. For his part, 
Ali clowned, sticking his tongue out and 
gesturing to Inoki to stand up and punch 
with him. meanwhile staying close to the 
safety of the ropes. The rules said Ali 
could stop the action—action?—by grab¬ 
bing the ropes. The scene left one to med¬ 
itate on his own sanity and the Japanese 
word wakarinwsen , which means "I can't 
understand.” 



The fastest foot in the East cut Ati's teg. 
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THE FIGHT continued 


the Monarch of the WBC—and Sabatini 
the guest Wizard of Monaco, a nation 
half the size of New York's Central Park. 

Not that anyone really cared about the 
titles. What mattered was that Monzon, 
33, had not lost a tight in nearly a dozen 
years, an amazing 80 straight victories in 
all. For Valdes, 29, the record was 26 con¬ 
secutive wins over the last six years. 
Clearly, this was a match that was almost 
preordained and the alphabet bureau¬ 
cracy be damned. 

But red tape is easier spun than un¬ 
done, a messy chore that consumed Saba¬ 
tini for more than a year. “Usually," he 
said on the eve of the fight, “we hold our 
title matches in Monte Carlo the week of 
the Grand Prix, but now we don't need 
their help at the gate. Car people, Les 
Hippies. They arc, you know, strange." 

If so, then Sabatini's operation might 
best be described as quaint. Holding 
forth in a great rumbling wheeze, he ran 
the “Super Middleweight Championship 
of the World" from an open phone booth 
in the dim lobby of a tiny hotel far from 
the distracting sounds of sea and slot ma¬ 
chine. Gesturing effusively with a ban¬ 
daged hand that he had injured in a wee- 
hour fall, Sabatini himself might have 
passed as some kind of one-armed ban¬ 
dit gathering in the day's take. Informed 
one morning that Monzon had called 
Valdes "a paper fighter, a poor little Ne¬ 
gro who won't last even eight rounds,” 
Sabatini roared, “Ha, Carlos is not ex¬ 
actly the Great White Champion. He's 
an Indian." 

And then he ord*- two more rows 
added to the sold-out ringside section. 

"f could promote this match in, say, 
Paris,” Sabatini said, “and draw 40,000 
people instead of 10,000, but in Paris they 
have taxes and here they do not. When 
you are paid 1,000 francs for a ticket in 
Monte Carlo, you get 1,000 francs." 

What Monte Carlo gets in return is an 
invasion by an international fight crowd 
that, pound for rippling pound, cigar for 
fuchsia hot pants and bent nose for pink¬ 
ie ring, will upstage those Grand Prix 
dudes every time. 

Even so, in a setting where incongru¬ 
ities abound, ha/f a wor/d champion is a 
sight for jaded eyes. There was no miss¬ 
ing, for instance, the grand arrival of 
Monzon. When his caravan arrived at the 
Hermitage Hotel, he spilled out in a ra¬ 
diant white ensemble with blonde actress 
Susanna Gimenez, his co-star in the Ar¬ 
gentine film La Mary, and 48 pieces of 


luggage in tow. Then the one-time shoe- 
shine boy from the Pampas swept 
through the Belle Epoque Rotunda, 
where W. Somerset Maugham once took 
his tea, and disappeared in a swirl of han¬ 
dlers and photographers. 

Over at the new Loews Monte Carlo, 
a kind of seaside Caesars Palace, Valdes 
strolled the lobby in his blue sweat suit, 
jerked the slot machines and mixed with 
some of the folks from Mack Trucks, 
Inc., who were in town for a conference 
entitled “Meeting the Parts and Service 
Challenge.” But Valdes had his own chal¬ 
lenge to meet and, resting on his bed one 
day, munching on a piece of pineapple, 
he talked about his childhood in Cartage¬ 
na. Not only did he fish the Caribbean 
with dynamite depth charges, grabbing 
up as many fish as he could carry before 
the police arrived, but he often had to 
fight off sharks; one claimed a friend of 
his. At 16, after months of boxing bare- 
knuckled on the beach, Valdes accepted 
a challenge to fight in a carnival for sev¬ 
en pesos. He won a three-round decision 
and has not stopped swinging. “Today,” 
he concluded proudly,''/ don't care what 
anybody says. I am the champion of the 
world.” 

Monzon thought differently. Stripping 
off his rubber sweat suit in the locker 
room one afternoon, he said, “For me, 
Valdes is just another challenger. So far 
he has only fought second-class boxers. 
There is only one Monzon. Valdes never 
had to fight a Monzon.” 

Nor did Valdes ever have to cope with 
such untimely tragedy. Just four days be¬ 
fore the fight he received word that his 
younger brother had been killed in a fight 
in Colombia. "It was a knife in the 
heart," said Sabatini. Grief stricken, Ro¬ 
drigo wept and mourned for two days. 
“Now," said his manager, Gil Clancy, 
on the eve of the fight, “he’s in great 
shape physically, but psychologically 
he’s hurt." 

As for Monzon, his handlers were wor¬ 
ried that he was feeling too good. Susan¬ 
na Gimenez, they said, was enough to 
distract any man. Claiming that Monzon 
was “putting his love life ahead of ev¬ 
erything else," the fighters advisers 
asked the actress to relocate herself in an¬ 
other hotel. “I'd say Carlos is not 70', 
of what he should be physically,” said 
one of his handlers. “I'd say his chances 
of winning are 60-40." 

When the two warriors finally entered 
the outdoor ring at the Louis II Soccer 


Stadium, Valdes exchanged a victory sa¬ 
lute with his friend Omar Sharif while 
Monzon kept his attention focused on 
Susanna, who swiveled to ringside in a 
shimmer of gold lame. Whatever his in¬ 
spiration, Monzon quickly established 
the pattern that was to thwart Valdes for 
most of the evening. A sinewy 5'11", 
Monzon snapped his strangely awkward 
but jolting left jabs off Valdes’ head so 
often that it looked as if he was working 
on a speed bag. And when his stockier 
opponent came powering inside, Mon¬ 
zon either tied him up or fell against the 
loose ropes and bent his back a la Ali. 
Either way, Monzon, a controlled come- 
to-mc fighter with a wonderfully sneaky 
right hand, showed why his face is vir¬ 
tually unmarked. And, more amazing, 
why he has never been knocked down. 

The first six rounds w'ere clearly, if not 
easily, Monzon’s. A notoriously slow 
starter, Valdes was just warming up. 
“When Rodrigo first turned pro,” ex¬ 
plains Clancy, “I had to warn the ref not 
to disqualify him in the first round for 
not mixing it up. That's just the way he 
is."True to form, Valdes came on strong¬ 
er with each succeeding round. With 
Clancy crying "Bang it, bang it,” Valdes 
started to pry open Monzon’s clamshell 
defense. Trailing badly at the midway 
point, Valdes caught the backpcdaling 
Argentine with an overhand right and a 
pair of looping left hooks that abruptly 
shifted the momentum in favor of the Co¬ 
lombian. But Monzon is tough, as well 
as clever, and he never let the fight get 
out of his control. 

In the 14th, aware that only a strong 
finish—probably oniy a knockout— 
could win for him, Valdes began throw¬ 
ing roundhouse punches that also left 
him dangerously open. " Directo , direc¬ 
to," (straight) cautioned Clancy from the 
corner, but it was too late. Stepping neat¬ 
ly inside a Valdes lunge, Monzon hit him 
with a jolting right and then stepped aside 
like a matador as his opponent fell into 
the ropes. 

Up almost immediately, Valdes fought 
on courageously, winning the 15th round 
with one final but, alas, futile assault. Af¬ 
ter several near-riots in and around the 
ring, the announcer declared, "Le cham¬ 
pion da monde, Carlos Monzon.” 

And off went Carlos and Susanna to 
star in yet another Sabatini production, 
this one a new movie to be made in It¬ 
aly. The subject: the life and hard times 
of a retired boxer. end 
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prevent more than just potholes. 


When an unexpected bump jerks the steering wheel, a pothole can turn from a nuisance into a very real menace. 


Drop a wheel into a pothole at stronger than ever before possible. 


forty miles an hour, and you can 
blow a tire, break a wheel, even 
skitter off the road. 

How do you prevent that? 

Now repairs can be made 
faster. And stronger. 

Petromat K helps solve the 
problem. Used to repair 
damaged roads, the tough 
Petromat under¬ 
liner fabric .Ja 
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stretches of road in a single dav. 
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Petromat underliner stops dangerous cracks from breaking apart new paving. 

keep cracks from reflecting Petromat saves money by 

through from the old road to the saving manhours. But it can also 
new surface, and helps seal out save something much more im- 
destructive water seepage. And portant. Lives, 
it makes repairs faster and At some major airports, they’re 


already using the underliner to 
reinforce runways. 

The tough protection puts a 
stop to hazardous cracks before 
they happen. So vital runways 
are open for business, not closed 
for repairs. 

Petromat gives tennis 

buffs a better bounce. 

Contractors are even using the 
fabric as a sub-surface for new 
tennis courts. Good news for 
everybody who's ever lost a match 
on a bad bounce. 

Petromat. It saves time, money, 
maybe even some lives. 

And it was developed by the 
same people who make fine prod¬ 
ucts for your car. 

The people of 
Phillips Petroleum. 

Surprised? 
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THE FARCE continued 


Nobody among the 10,000 people at 
Budokan, some of whom paid S1,000 for 
a ringside ticket, could understand. What 
they saw was an Ali who, in the few brief 
intervals when Inoki stood up, threw 
only six punches in the entire fight. That's 
a million dollars a punch. Only a couple 
of them landed and both were harmless 
jabs. Meanwhile, Inoki spent the time 
slithering about trying to gel a leg in back 
of Ali's left leg. The result was that Ali 
was kicked about 60 times on his leg. His 
shin was bloodied and the back of his 
leg was covered with hematomas. His 
corner began to work on the leg early, 
applying ice bags and Vaseline: it could 
have been the first light ever stopped be¬ 
cause of a cut leg. 

The Ali-lnoki affair was supposed to 
settle once and for ail that old and idi¬ 
otic saloon argument: Who would win a 
match between a wrestler and a boxer? 
Granted, it is not one of the burning i|ues- 
tions of our times, but whip it up to an 
adjectival souffle, add the name of Ali, 
throw in some inscrutable Oriental clap¬ 
trap, and you have James Cagney going 
against a bullet-headed black belt on a 
Tokyo wharf for God and country. The 
curiosity level grew high, and popcorn 
sold by the ton. 

A crowd of 32,897 turned up at New 
^ ork's Shea Stadium to view the match 
_ on closed-circuit television, and millions 
of others watched throughout the world, 
all of them corroborating what H. L. 
Mencken once said: 'People know what 
they want, and they deserve to get it . . . 
good and proper." They also confirmed 
what Ali said before the match: "All the 
inventions in the world, all the new things 
cornin' out every day, but I find a loop¬ 
hole. A new thing." It is Ali's conten¬ 
tion that the world is bored, and that he 
alone provides it with relief. 

Maybe so, but Ali is currently walk¬ 
ing a thin line between being a supreme 
talent, a magical figure with a pull and 
draw never before experienced, and be¬ 
ing an impossible bore. He has been 
badly overexposed. His theatrics are 
stale; each line he speaks seems to come 
from a man with a key in his back. 

So why did he need a Japanese wres¬ 
tler? Six million dollars is part of the rea¬ 
son, but there is more. By some weird 
reasoning— perhaps only a rationaliza¬ 
tion for taking the money—he talked 
himself into believing that the prestige of 
his sport was somehow at stake here. Ali 
also believes that he must constantly as- 
coni/nued 
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tound the planet, that his beauteous ring 
gifts are not enough. He talks often of 
the mythological Hercules, little knowing 
that intelligence was conspicuously ab¬ 
sent in much that Hercules did. Too hot, 
Hercules points an arrow at the sun and 
threatens to shoot it. Tossed by the 
waves, he tells the waters to be calm or 
else he will punish them. 

After he arrived in Tokyo, Ali began 
to hear stories of how Inoki could maim 
him for life. He became annoyed, and 
said, “I intend to wear the kind of gloves 
I use on the heavy bag. With these gloves, 
over taped fists, a man could easily get 
killed. I fear for Inoki. 1 also fear for his 
family." 

The Ali camp was apprehensive. "I 
don’t know what to think of all this," 
said Trainer Angelo Dundee. "This 
could get nasty.” 

Bitter meetings over the rules followed, 
and it was finally decided that Inoki 
could not use his hands or feet in karate 
fashion. 

The rules clearly did not favor Inoki, 
and he did what any sensible man would 
do: stay on his back, far away from the 
Ali jab that rams out in 1 25 of a sec¬ 
ond. Being on his back did not help Inoki 
win the crowd's favor—or increase his 
chances of becoming a genuine national 
hero, one of the reasons he guaranteed 
Ali S3 million just to show up in Tokyo. 

He seemed a pathetic figure in his 
dressing room as large tears dropped 
from his eyes; he could not speak. The 
money—an estimated S2 million—he 
had made apparently was not enough to 
console him. Besides the desire to become 
a hero, what else had he hoped to gain? 
To restore prestige to the floundering 
sport of professional wrestling in Japan? 
To set up a big tour of the U.S.? He sal 
there, his huge jaw drooping like a sink¬ 
ing aircraft carrier, and one could only 
hope that he would be reunited with an 
elder sister, who he said had lost contact 
with the family 20 years ago. 

"I hope all this publicity brings us to¬ 
gether again," he said before the fight. 

It would have been better for him to 
take out a classified ad. 

As it is, he and Ali have left at least 
one spectator to ponder over and over 
the words of the mystic Lafcadio Hearn, 
writing of Japan: 

"Remember that here all is enchant¬ 
ment, that you have fallen under the spell 
of the dead." 

He can say that again. end 
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It’s a wrenching test of man and 
motorcycle, and the hillclimber is 
apt to flip over making the grade 

by SAM MOSES 


r hcrc was a time when motorcycle 
racers were as rowdy as they were 
hardy, given to shenanigans that caused 
decent folks to nail boards over their win¬ 
dows, send the women and children to 
Grandma's and hide the dog in the ga¬ 
rage when the racers came to town. But 
today tens of thousands of those same 
decent citizens crowd into such places as 
the Los Angeles Coliseum to watch mo- 
tocross races, and politicians compose 
proclamations dedicating entire weeks to 
the sport of motorcycle racing. The rid¬ 
ers are changed men. 

Well, most of them are. There is one 
bunch that remains fiercely anachronis¬ 
tic: the hillclimbers. If stock-car drivers 
think sports-car drivers are sissies, they 
must love professional hillclimbers. Ask 
a motorcycle hillclimber what a Gucci 
loafer is and the odds arc he’ll guess it’s 
a la/y Italian. There aren’t many hillclim¬ 
bers under the age of 35; they are wiry 
ol' boys who munch Red Man, and what 
they don’t swallow they spit on the hill 
in defiance. Many let the straps of their 
helmets dangle at their jaws and wear 
long-sleeved jerseys instead of protective 
leather jackets. Their bikes have orange 
flames painted on the gas tanks and some 
even have been given names, like The 
Midnight Ghost. The lingo runs to talk 
like “he ain’t gettin' nufT gription with 
his tars," and the riders refer to each oth¬ 
er as "good runners” and "top point- 
getters." They arrive at each event on a 
Saturday evening, towing their bikes on 
home-built trailers behind 1969 Caddies 
and the like, drink all night, grab a cou¬ 
ple of hours sleep in the back seat, and 
wake up when the spectators start arriv¬ 
ing and the PA system begins blaring 
something like God's Gonna Get'cha (For 
That). 

The American Motorcycle Associa¬ 
tion National Championship HjJJclimb 
is by far the richest of the year; it at¬ 
tracts the 30 best riders and the largest 
audience. This year it will be held at 
Mount Garfield near Muskegon, Mich., 
on Aug. 1. Last summer the site was Jef- 
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ferson. Pa., a hinterlands town not far 
from Hanover, where some of the world's 
fastest slandardbrcds are trained. Chief 
of the four-person Jefferson police force 
is a bushy-browed, gentleman of Penn¬ 
sylvania Dutch heritage, short of hair 
and wide of girth. 

“Biggest trouble we ever had was when 
18 of them got to racing their cycles the 
wrong direction around the roundabout 
in the town square," says the Chief. 
“Didn't want to but had to bust 'em; we 
don't even let the townfolk do that." 

The rest of the AMA circuit is a long- 
running theater of nostalgia, held over 
for years in towns named Egypt, East 
Palestine and such. It consists of about 
18 events through the summer, most of 
them in the East. The average purse is a 
paltry SI,500, and there is little sponsor¬ 
ship or contingency money; hillclimbing 
is earthy, not glamorous. 

Fittingly the hillclimb rulebook is a 
thin one. In fact, the only rule that counts 
for much is the one that defines a rider 
as being officially in control of his mo¬ 
torcycle if he reaches the finish Sine with 
at least one hand still on the handlebars. 
Notice that this rule does not require 
both hands to be on the bars, nor does it 
mention feet, seat or any other part of 
the anatomy that is generally considered 
helpful in controlling a motorcycle. It 
docs not matter in the least where the 
rest of a rider's body may be when the 
motorcycle reaches the top of the hill. 
The rule tells a lot about the sport. 

Hillclimbing is no more of a race than 
pole vaulting. The competitors climb the 
hill one at a time, timed by clock, and if 
nobody can reach the top the winner is 
the man who comes closest in his three 
attempts. They start from a rut at the bot¬ 
tom of the hill, and each rider has his 
own idea about how long and deep the 
rut should be to provide the most trac¬ 
tion. Shaping this take-off point is a rit¬ 
ual; the riders call it "farming for tur¬ 
nips." A rider will pick and shovel the 
rut, and kick and scratch at it with the 
heel of his boot; he will study it likeagolf- 
er lining up a putt. When he is finally sat¬ 
isfied that it is the proper shape, he will 
back his machine into the rut and, often 
with a heavy sigh, lower his body onto 
the scat with the same gentle care a cow¬ 
boy takes in mounting a bronco in the 
chute. For a moment he will sit motion¬ 
less, staring almost straight up at the hill, 
trying to psych it out as if he is a fighter 


and it is his opponent, which is not far 
wrong. Then he reaches down and grabs 
a fistful of dirt and rubs it between his 
sweaty palms, and wraps a stringy piece 
of leather around one wrist. At the end 
of the leather is a kill switch: if—or more 
likely when—he crashes, the engine will 
be shut off as the leather is jerked away 
from the switch. 

A crew member—usually a brother-in- 
law or a beer-drinking buddy—places a 
heavy boot on the bike's kick-starter, sus¬ 
pends his weight over the lever and jumps 


down with a powerful stroke. That the 
motion be confident is vital; a diffident 
kick will result in a backfire from the 
high-compression engine that can toss a 
man three feet into the air, clutching his 
twisted ankle in agony as he flies. 

The engine fires to life with an unmuf¬ 
fled boom- not (he sucking whine of a 
turbo Offy, or even the strident shriek of 
a Yamaha road racer, but a raw rumble 
that shakes the ground all the way to the 
top of the hill. The rider grips the han¬ 
dlebars, grits his teeth and squeezes the 
clutch lever with the fingers of his left 
hand. He snaps the bike into gear with 
his foot, twists the throttle full-on with 
his right hand, and wham! his left fingers 
snap open, the clutch lever springs out, 
and the bike is lost in a cloud of explod¬ 


ing earth as if a hand grenade had been 
dropped into the rut. 

People standing near the starting line 
scatter. Spectators sitting at the bottom 
of the hill, often separated from the .start¬ 
ing line by a wire fence like a batter's 
cage, protect themselves. Some turn their 
faces away and listen -they can tell from 
the sound how successful a run is—ex¬ 
posing the backs of their necks to the fly¬ 
ing clumps of dirt and stones the size of 
golf balls. Some hide behind programs; 
some bury their faces in their hands and 


peek out between their fingers as the 
thundering brown cloud rolls up the hill. 
The cloud once knocked a spectator 
clean out at Everett, they say. 

The folks at the top of the hill can see 
the very same cloud, only it is coming at 
them, hovering over the bike, chasing it 
along to the top. 

Sometimes the cloud catches the bike. 
And the rider. Spectacular crashes arc 
commonplace in hillclimbing and they 
usually come in the form of backflips that 
occur when a rider presses his precarious 
point of balance one notch beyond op¬ 
timum traction. In order to get the most 
bite, a rider leans back and puts his 
weight on the rear wheel, but this often 
causes the front wheel to rise by inches, 
sometimes feet, especially if a man shifts 

continued 
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HILLCLIMB continued 


his body rearward at the same moment 
he grabs a handful of throttle. As the 
front wheel lifts higher and higher, the 
rider knows that all he needs to do to 
bring it down is roll back the throttle, 
but, by gar, it’s a race, and races aren’t 
won by backing olT. So he keeps the gas 
screwed on and leans forward instead, 
sometimes forward so far that his chin 
nearly rubs the front tire. But sometimes 
even this radical posture is not far enough 
and sometimes it’s not soon enough. The 
bike keeps rising until it is nearly ver¬ 
tical, then whips over backward and 
lands upside down on the scat and han¬ 
dlebars. If the rider is fast enough and 
lucky enough he will be able to push him¬ 
self away and won’t be underneath the 
bike when it lands. A rider experienced 
at crashing—which is to say all but the 
greenest of hillclimbers—may even be 
able to land on his feet. If not, he might 
become part of a thrashing maelstrom of 
steel and bones and rubber and flesh tum¬ 
bling to the bottom of the hill. 

Finally, everything stops bouncing. In¬ 
variably, incredibly, the damage is no 
more serious than bruises and dents. It 
is difficult to decide which is steelier, the 
men or the machines. 

The Rescue Squad, a team of six to 
eight beefy men called “hookers” sta¬ 
tioned on the side of the hill, loop a thick 
rope around a fallen bike and lower it to 
the bottom. It also is their seemingly sui¬ 
cidal assignment to grab an unmounted 
machine if it should hurtle toward the 
spectators. At Muskegon's Mount Gar¬ 
field hill there is a mechanical hooker 
resembling a J-bar ski lift, powered by 
what’s left of a ’27 Chevy—a rusting 
junkyard refugee that lives in a concrete 
shed at the top of the hill. A thick steel 
cable extends from the shed to the base 
of the hill, and the hook prowls up and 
down the cable, searching for battered 
bikes. So far, no riders have had to be 
given a lift down on the hook. 

A good hill is at least 100 yards long, 
with an inclination of about 60 degrees, 
increasing in steepness near the top. It is 
virtually impossible for a person simply 
to walk up such a hill unless he has some 
Shcrpa blood in him; he must climb up 
by gripping loose boulders churned from 
the ground by the bikes, or by grabbing 
stray clumps of weed if the hill has any 
vegetation at all. The barren Chillicothe, 
Ohio, hill is a 400-foot pile of loose shale, 
and the infamous one at East Palestine 
in that same state has tiny but treach¬ 



erous rock ledges that trip the bikes. East 
Palestine used to claim more victims than 
any three other hills on the circuit put 
together until an even more vicious rise 
known as the Widowmaker was included 
on the AMA calendar. 

Erosion and constant climbing wear 
the hills down and make them less chal¬ 
lenging, but the local motorcycle clubs 
have ways of overcoming this. They may 
add ripples, mounds or ditches to the hill 
to cause the bikes to lose momentum or, 
as the White Rose Motorcycle Club is 
doing with the Jefferson hill, they can 
build it higher. Local contractors depos¬ 
it dirt and assorted waste at the top. Club 
members diligently filter the garbage 
from the fill and pile the dirt above the 
finish line. By 1980 they hope to have a 
course 100 feet longer and as steep as 
they can make it, always keeping in 
mind the peril of landslides. 

If all else fails, a club can simply move 
its event, which is what Bee’s Motorcycle 
Club of Salt Lake City has done. They 
are sponsors of the infamous Widow- 
maker. It has long been reputed to be 
the most evil hill of them all. It was nine 
years before a man reached the top of 
the 600-foot Widowmaker I. But then too 
many others followed him, so in 1973 
Bee’s members found a 1,500-foot mon¬ 
ster and made it the new Widowmaker. 
For two years this hill stood in defiance 
of the 1,200 riders who attempted to best 
it, in fact none had even made it over half¬ 
way. Then this April, Widowmaker II 
finally yielded—to a single rider. 

Even the peaks of the smaller Eastern 
hills offer quite a view. The Muskegon 
hill overlooks Lake Michigan and part 
of the city. Cement steps are built into 
its face, so hiking to the top is relatively 
easy and, before it was barred to the pub¬ 
lic, townspeople used to like to go up 
there and fantasize about being hillclim¬ 
bers. A story is told that one young lad 
went a step beyond: late one night, after 
he closed the town tavern, he tried to 
drive his ’52 Plymouth to the top. He 
made a running start, shifted to second 
and wound the hapless old Mopar out, 
but he didn't get 10 feet beyond the start¬ 
ing line. At least not up. He did manage 
to drive himself a few feet into the face 
of the hill. 

The Jefferson hill is so high and so 

When a hill wins, the “hookers" are on 
hand to help in the struggle back down. 
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lonely that it seems to need a sign at the 
top saying Lovers Leap. There is noth¬ 
ing above it but sky and silence, nothing 
below it but trees with birds Hitting be¬ 
tween them, across the narrow, rocky, 
dirt trail up the face. From the bottom 
the hill seems even steeper; it is difficult 
to imagine any vehicle, even a Caterpil¬ 
lar, climbing to the top. 

Hillclimb bikes arc useless for any¬ 
thing but scratching up the face of a cliff. 
The special frames are longer and lower 
than those on dirt bikes, because a long 
wheelbase and low center of gravity help 
keep a bike on the ground. The brakes 
arc minimal, because the only time a rid¬ 
er needs to stop is when he reaches the 
top. But even that can be dodgy. Some 
hills are not much wider at the top than 
the length of the bike. It is hard to know 
if a rider is kidding or not when he says 
the scary part of hillclimbing is not in 
getting to the top but in keeping from 
falling over the other side. 

The engines of the machines displace 
750 cubic centimeters, although side- 
valve engines may be as big as 1,200 cc. 
(There are next to none of these, how¬ 
ever, for most arc World War II surplus 
Harlcy-Davidsons of the sort advertised 
in the back of comic books, and not even 
hilldimbcrs are that attached to the 
past.) The cycles burn a mixture of al¬ 
cohol and nitromethane, and the best arc 
fuel-injected. The rear tire is usually a 
wide but worn road tire; the bikes get 
their traction from chains wrapped 
around the tires, like snow chains on 
an automobile. 

Most of the hillclimb machines are 
powered by obsolete English BSA and 
Triumph twin-cylinder engines or vin¬ 
tage Harlcy-Davidsons. A hillclimb is 
about the only place apart from an an¬ 
tique motorcycle show where one can see 
such beloved models as the Indian, a 
marque that died nearly a quarter-cen¬ 
tury ago. Modern engines arc creeping 
onto the hills very slowly; new equipment 
costs money, and hillclimbers just don't 
have it. 

One super machine on the AM A cir¬ 
cuit belongs to the grand national cham¬ 
pion, Terry Kinzer, of Allen, Ky. It is 
the most powerful and expensive bike in 
hillclimb history, a 375-pound red, white 
and blue Honda worth some S10.000— 
about three times as much as the aver¬ 
age hillclimb bike. The four-cylinder, 
fuel-injected engine sounds as mellifluous 
as a Formula I Ferrari, as well it might; 


it produces about 150 horsepower which 
gives it close to the same power-to-weight 
ratio as a Formula I car. 

The trouble with Kinzer's bike is it has 
maybe too much horsepower. Most of 
last season he struggled to make the beast 
go up the hills instead of across them side¬ 
ways. "Sometimes the thing is just too 
much of a pawrhouse” he said after 
crashing at Jefferson on his final attempt. 
"I just twist the throttle wide open and 
wind that sucker up to about 10 grand, 
close my eyes and drop the clutch, and it 
goes whump-whump and I'm cither at 
the top of the hill or on my fanny.” 

Kinzer is a burly boy who grew up in 
the Kentucky coalfields and now drills 
for gas, water and oil for a living. His 
family is hillclimbing’s version of the Pet¬ 
tys of stock-car racing. At every hillclimb 
the Kinzer contingent includes Terry’s 4- 
year-old daughter, his wife, his brother 
Jerry, who is also a lop hillclimb rider, 
his mother-in-law, his mother, who runs 
a Honda shop back home, and his fa¬ 
ther. the head tuner on the team. Plus a 
goodly number of fans who faithfully fol¬ 
low him to the climbs. 

Unlike many of his competitors who 
shun protective clothing, Kinzer wears 
shin guards and shoulder pads and a full- 
coverage helmet with the strap fastened, 
possibly because he has more to get in¬ 
jured—he weighs a sturdy 230 pounds. 
He stokes up for a race with a breakfast 
of a few fried eggs, a pile of bacon, and 
muffins spread thick with Smucker’s 
blackberry jam. But maybe he likes the 
extra padding simply because he tries 
harder than anyone else, and has fre¬ 
quent occasion to take advantage of it. 
He has been known to virtually throw 
his machine across the top of a hill, flip 
into a wheelie that sends him over back¬ 
wards, jump up after the horrific tum¬ 
ble, grab his thick arms and squat legs 
and bullish neck and give them a lug and 
a twist and a pull, and shout down the 
hill to the spectators at the bottom, 
"Lookec here! I ain’t broken! Haw!” 

"Only thing that’s ever been hurt hill¬ 
climbing is my feelings," Kinzer says. 
"That happens every time one of them 
other rascals goes up quicker.” 

At the head of Kinzer's list of rascals 
is a likable fellow named B. Doyle Dis- 
bennet, who is sometimes referred to on 
hillclimb programs as a “frog hunter, 
deer rider, squirrel shooter and Indian 
turnip farmer from Las Vegas, Colum¬ 
bus, Laurelvillc, Ohio, and Heaven 


knows where else.” Right now he owns 
a bar in Lancaster, Ohio. He calls it the 
Orange Carpet Lounge. In 1974 he edged 
Kinzer by one-tenth of a second to win 
the National Championship Hillclimb in 
Muskegon, and he lost the season cham¬ 
pionship to Kinzer by only seven points 
that year. (Last year he barely made it 
to the championship at Jefferson because 
he had to work late in the Orange Car¬ 
pet the night before he left, and the drive 
to Jefferson with 10 other people packed 
into a small motor home was tiring.) 

Disbennet’s trademark used to be a 
white shirt, but he doesn't wear the shirt 
anymore because a new rule requires a 
rider to have his name and number on 
his back, and Disbennet's 2-year-old 
shirt still has No. 1 on it from the last 
year he won the National Championship 
Hillclimb. "If I'm ever No. I again. I'll 
break it out again,” he says. 

An intrepid gentleman named Beese 
Wendt helped build the Jefferson hill, 
and holds the record for climbing it. His 
given name is Truman, but years ago 
the other riders tagged him with Beese 
(Bee-zee), sort of short for BSA, because 
he was fighting faithful to his trusty BSA 
bike. It is a classic 1949 Vincent, painted 
bright purple, although Beese swears the 
aerosol can said burgundy. For Beese 
Wendt to ride a purple Vincent at Jef¬ 
ferson is akin to Buddy Baker driving a 
flathead Ford with fender skirts and a 
Continental kit at Darlington. 

Despite years of hillclimbing, Becse’s 
bones are intact. “Got a lot of bruises, 
and once I hit that darn concrete shed at 
the top of the Muskegon hill and tore all 
the cart-ridges out of one of my knees, 
but that’s all that's ever been hurt bad," 
he says. 

"But I don't know,” he adds reflec¬ 
tively. "Last year was like all the others. 
I traveled 10,000 miles, and all I got is a 
car that's wore out, a bike that’s wore 
out and a body that’s wore out. I just 
don't know. .. 

The men who race hillclimb motor¬ 
cycles, men like Terry Kinzer and Doyle 
Disbennet and Beese Wendt—and Earl 
Bowlby and Lou Gerencer and Conley 
Newsome, to mention three more—are 
heroes of their kind. They are not driven 
by macho egos; it is the spirit of a sim¬ 
pler past that draws them to these hills 
and puts a patina of determination over 
their eyes as they look toward the top. 
As long as they keep churning upward, 
that spirit will be present. end 
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Trail 

‘Tfjat Stops 
J\tTf\eSoa 

by 3fil Qitbert 

As Route 40 sinks slowly in the West, travelers who push on to 
the Pacific can sense the spirit that moved explorer Joe Walker 


Even today it is easy to see why the 
Eastern stretch of the old National 
Road pushed across the country the 
way it did. The Appalachian terrain, 
the Potomac River gorge, the vege¬ 
tative cover and roll of the land dic¬ 
tated the route. Along Route 40 and 
other older highways there is usually 
the same strong sense of imperative 
location. You look around at cliffs 
and defiles, heavy forests, swamps and 
deep rivers or their remnants and 
know why the road is where it is, why 
it has more or less always been there. 

Things become different when one 


rolls westward out of the wood- and 
wetlands and onto the great flats and 
plains. Here, so far as travel was con¬ 
cerned, one place was about as con¬ 
venient as another to walk, ride or 
drive a wagon. Even in the Rockies 
much the same situation prevailed. 
The Western mountains are much 
higher than Eastern ones but they are 
pierced by broad, relatively easy pass¬ 
es. South Pass, for one, the historic 
point where Oregon-bound emigrant 
trains crossed the Rockies, is a roll¬ 
ing, grassy gap. Many of the early 
travelers, accustomed to the difficult 
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and precipitous gorges of the Appala¬ 
chians, remarked with surprise and plea¬ 
sure on the gentleness of South Pass. 

By the 1850s there were a number of 
Western pathways suitable for use by 
wheeled vehicles. They were generally 
called trails rather than roads, however, 
and they were not built—they were sim¬ 
ply found and marked. A trapper, trad¬ 
er or scout would ride off in some di¬ 
rection; if the way he went seemed 
convenient (water, forage and the mood 
of native tribesmen were usually the crit¬ 
ical factors), others would follow, erect 
a few markers and create a trail. 

At times Route 40 follows some of the 
historic paths of the West that evolved 
in this free-form, even capricious, way. 
Here and there driving west on Route 40, 
a motorist is traveling over parts of such 
trails- Boone's, Santa Fe, Oregon, Fre¬ 
mont’s, Joe Walker's, Humboldt, Don- 
ner’s—but in general the association is 
hazy and tenuous. Again a comparison 
with the East comes to mind: Route 40, 
or the newer interstate nearby, more or 
less has to follow the path of the old Na¬ 
tional Road because of still prevailing 
topographical imperatives. But it is more 
or less coincidence that as it leaves Kan¬ 
sas and heads toward Denver, 40 picks 
up a bit of Fremont’s Oregon trail. 
Across that plain, John Charles Fre¬ 
mont, topographical engineer and U.S. 
pathfinder, could follow any straight line 
that caught the fancy. 

All of which accounts in part for the 
fact that Western roads have a feeling of 
looseness. Concrete and asphalt have 
hardened things a bit, but there is still 
a sense that the particular route one fol¬ 
lows is not all that important, that one 
could just as well be someplace else un¬ 
der the horizon, traveling the same kind 
of road in the same direction. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colo. 

The national parks serve as vacation 
sites and recreation centers for some 150 
million Americans each year—and work¬ 


ing in the parks or for the National For¬ 
est Service has long struck the young as 
the most desirable of all summer jobs. 
Applications for seasonal work with 
these out-of-doors agencies always out¬ 
number available jobs by more than a 
hundred to one. 

Maura Hennessy, a college student 
from Eureka, Calif., is one of the lucky 
ones. After making 50 applications, she 
found a job at Rocky Mountain Park. 
However, now that she has it, Maura is 
somewhat disillusioned. She had great 
expectations of working in the wilder¬ 
ness, of communing with nature and 
making a little money while doing so. She 


is making the money, but she is earning 
it by working in an information booth 
at the west entrance to the Park. Since 
Rocky Mountain annually draws more 
than 2V Z million visitors, this is somewhat 
similar to working at an airlines ticket 
counter or a complaint desk at Macy’s. 

“I'm not representing the wilderness 
here. I'm representing rules and the bu¬ 
reaucracy,” Hennessy says. “The ques¬ 
tions are all the same. I feel like putting 
up a board and just pointing to the an¬ 
swers. How do 1 get to Denver? What is 
the highest mountain? Are there open 
campgrounds? Are there any dangerous 
animals? How long does it take to get to 
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Estes Park? A fot of them think Estes fa 
ferociously commercial village near the 
eastern entrance] is the Park. 

“’The poor turkeys are so hung up on 
facts and lime and their travel schedules. 
Sometimes I want to shake them and say, 
‘Hey, don't worry about the time, just 
enjoy yourself.' 

"When I get a day off I go by myself 
to climb or pack. I see too many people 
in this job, so I want to be alone. Usu¬ 
ally I go to a national forest rather than 
a park. There aren't so many people and 
not so many rules. I know there have to 
be regulations, to keep people from 
wrecking what’s left of the Park, but it 
seems that all the rules get between the 
people and the Park. I don’t know what 
the answer is and that depresses me, too.” 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

Two disparate recreational philoso¬ 
phies, cultures in a sense, meet head 
on in the mountain playgrounds of 
northern Colorado. On the one hand 
there is the horse-rodeo-hunting-and- 
shooting crowd, and on the other the 
climbing-white watering-backpacking- 
ecology set. A good place to observe the 
differences between the two is in outfit¬ 
ting stores. Steamboat Springs has a lot 
of them catering to both sets of custom¬ 
ers. "Western" stores sell hard-type 
goods, lots of leather boots, belts, tack, 
things made out of stainless steel and 
gunmetal. In contrast, "recreational sup¬ 
pliers” push softer and lighter items 
made from aluminum, nylon, and espe¬ 
cially feathers. (Only in hats do Westerns 
go soft and Recreationists hard.) For 
working purposes, representatives of the 
first culture can be called Leather people 
and those of the second. Feather people. 

Leather people are birthright Western¬ 
ers, or at least pretend they are. The re¬ 
gion has great mystique for them and 
they arc proud provincials. Feather peo¬ 
ple come from all over and like to brag 
about being cosmopolitans, catching the 
Green River rapids in July and the Great 
Barrier Reef surf in January. 


Leather dudes (ole steaks and beer to 
the back country on pack horses, trail 
bikes or in pickups. Feather folk walk, 
paddle or rappel in by rope with freeze- 
dried vegetables and surprising white 
wines. Leathers listen to Marty Robbins 
and watch John Wayne while Feathers 
go for Bob Dylan and Peter Fonda. 

In Leather stores there are usually 
posters advertising turkey shoots, rodeos 
and ox roasts. Feather merchants adver¬ 
tise raft trips, rugby games and edible- 
weed walks. 

"Is there a jackpot rodeo going on 
around here anyplace this weekend?" 

“Who knows, man. I don't pay much 
attention to what the rednecks do.” 

"Who do you see about a raft trip?” 

"Couldn’t say, pardner, but anybody 
you smell smoking dope could probably 
tell you. You all hurry back.” 

Wasatch Mountain Range, Utah 

Eric and Jay Brunvand, 15 and 14 re¬ 
spectively, are athletic, precociously self- 
possessed brothers. Their home is near 
Denver and last winter on a ski slope they 
began talking about riding their bikes to 
Salt Lake City. Eventually the talk led 
to their present circumstances, pedaling 
up a three-mile mountain grade into a 
headwind on the last leg of their 500-mile 
trip along Route 40. Eric is pulling a bike 
trailer that carries most of their gear. 

When school was out the boys got jobs 
in a restaurant to earn money for the trip. 
They took S200 with them and could 
have used more. "In a car you buy gas," 
Eric explains, “but biking you eat a lot 
more. We didn't plan to, but we stopped 
three nights in motels to get showers, 
watch TV and call home. When we called 
home I don't think they believed us when 
we told them there were places in west¬ 
ern Colorado where in the morning we 
could see the place we ended up at night. 
That was discouraging.” 

"Hills are hard,” says Jay, “but hills 
and a headwind are super hard. I'm glad 
we're almost finished, but I might do it 
again in flatter country. The best thing 


about the trip is that we have been re¬ 
sponsible for ourselves. We've met some 
super people. We kept meeting a man and 
his daughter who had been driving along 
slowly, fishing in streams and camping. 
We got really friendly with them. They 
live in Salt Lake City and they want us 
to call them when we get there. Being on 
the road is like being on a team. Every¬ 
body else you meet biking or fishing or 
hiking is on your side.” 

Salt Lake City 

On a shimmering flat of the Great Salt 
Lake basin, the Ute Radio Control As¬ 
sociation, devoted to model aircraft, is 
holding a Carrier Spot Landing contest. 
A 125' by 50' rectangle, theoretically a 
scaled-down aircraft-carrier flight deck, 
has been marked ofT in the salty sand. 
Club members take turns sending their 
model craft aloft and then landing them 
in the target area. Where they land de¬ 
termines how many points they arc 
awarded. If they miss altogether, anoth¬ 
er club member douses them with a buck¬ 
et of water to symbolize the fact that they 
slid off the theoretical deck into the the¬ 
oretical ocean. 

Like many contestants, John Pcrri, the 
club champion, is an engineer, and he 
has national-class ambitions. "National 
championships for various radio-con¬ 
trolled classes arc growing in number, 
and the prize money is now well into the 
five-figure range,” he says. Perri owns 15 
models suitable for such events as pylon 
racing, aerobatics and scale competition. 
He has invested about SI5,000 in his fleet 
but cannot estimate how many hours he 
has spent designing, building and flight- 
testing it. "It's an addiction,” says Perri. 
"But it is my trip.” 

“Old modelers never quit,” says Walt 
Staff. "We have a former club member 
who now lives in Indiana. He still comes 
back a couple of times a year to fly his 
planes with us.” 

Staff has been an addict since the 1930s 
when, as the story goes, he was the first 
person in Salt Lake City to put a gas- 
conlinued 
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olinc engine in a model plane. ‘‘Outsiders 
think of it as a child's sport, but there 
aren't very many kids in it seriously. To 
be a good modeler takes more time, pa¬ 
tience, experience and money than most 
kids have.” 

Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah 

The great white flats stretch away from 
Route 40 to a very distant horizon. In 
between there is nothing to climb or 
avoid, nothing to distract man or ma¬ 
chine. It seems inevitable that certain 
people would find this place and set it 
aside as a temple for the worship of pure 
speed. The sense of the place is hypnot¬ 
ic. the speed fever that rises from the 
Bonneville Flats is contagious. 

From the highway, a single salty ac¬ 
cess road leads into the heart of the flats 
toward the speed altar. The speedometer 
on a soft, flabby, rental car begins to 
climb: 75-80-90-95. Energy conservation, 
the law, safety be damned. The compul¬ 
sion is strong. Go. go, go. Gotta go now. 
Let the car fly. One becomes Ab Jenkins 
in his Mormon Meteor. Craig Breedlove 
in Spirit of America. Go, go, go. 


ball. Making allowance for its small pop¬ 
ulation and specialized environment, 
there are as many and as varied things 
going on in Nevada as anyplace else. 
However, it is hard to remember this be¬ 
cause everything else seems dwarfed, 
overshadowed by The Game: the poker- 
keno- roulette-baccarat-blackjack-crap- 
slol game that goes on continually in ca¬ 
sinos, restaurants, motels, hamburger 
joints, gas stations and drugstores. 

At 10 o’clock on a Saturday evening 
in Battle Mountain, a middle-aged wom¬ 
an is playing roulette in the Owl Club 
casino. A boy and a girl come in and tell 
her about a picnic which they say fea¬ 
tured some superior watermelons. The 
woman appears to listen but does not 
take her eyes off the wheel and contin¬ 
ues to shuffle chips between red and even. 
At 8:30 on Sunday morning the same 
woman is playing blackjack in the Owl 
Club casino. 

It seems perfectly proper and even 
friendly to inquire of a model-plane en¬ 
thusiast about his addiction. It does not 
seem proper or friendly to ask the same 
questions of a roulette-blackjack player. 


Nevada 

On a July Saturday here people arc wa¬ 
ter-skiing, trout fishing, shooting skeet, 
motocrossing, rounding up wild horses, 
riding bulls, playing basketball and base¬ 


Across Nevada, from Salt Lake City 
westward. Route 40 is clearly in trouble. 
Like a drowning creature it keeps sink¬ 
ing under an interstate, resurfacing brief¬ 
ly and then disappearing again. Still, in 



this 500 miles wherever the new highway 
has been laid on top of the older one, it 
is at least decently marked with a dou¬ 
ble number, indicating that the route is 
both the interstate and Route 40. Then 
somewhere between Harolds Club in 
Reno and the upper Truckee River even 
this gesture is abandoned. The last Route 
40 sign is met on the Reno bypass. There 
is no announcement or plaque calling 
attention to the fact that this is the last 
time our greatest highway will be called 
by its own name. Thereafter it is simply 
not mentioned. 

From the California state line west¬ 
ward, what was once Route 40 is a free¬ 
way, but at least it is Interstate 80, which 
suggests some numerical connection. A 
good California-type sign on the freeway 
would read: “Interstate 80—the Son of 
Route 40.” 

Donner Lake, Calif. 

Donner Lake lies just off Interstate 80, 
more or less at the crest of the Sierra. 
On its shores is a state park that memo¬ 
rializes the famous Donner party, the 
group of emigrants who came to terrible 
and gruesome disaster here in the winter 
of 1846-47. 

But Donner Lake also brings to mind 
an 1844 party of 46 emigrants, including 
23 women and children, that had set off 
from Council Bluffs in Iowa Territory in 
wagons. They were mostly Missourians 
and 22 of them were in one way or an¬ 
other related to a farmer named Martin 
Murphy Sr. More or less without mis¬ 
hap the Murphy parly crossed the plains, 
cut down along the North Fork of the 
Platte River and then up the Humboldt. 
In the late fall they stopped for a time in 
the meadows around what is now Reno 
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and then pressed on due westward into 
the Sierra. When they met snow, they 
quickly moved the bulk of the party 
down the westward slopes on horseback 
or in light wagons. They reached the Sut¬ 
ter's Fort area in good order and spent 
the winter. One 17-year-old boy, Moses 
Schallenberger, was left behind up in the 
snow-choked pass to tend the heavy 
equipment and supplies. Moses remained 
at a cabin by the lake, trapped small game 
for food and did a lot of reading, having 
found in a wagon the library of a Dr. 
John Townsend, who had gone ahead. 
Schallenberger spent a cold, hungry and 
always lonely winter, but he came 
through it in good shape. In the spring 
the other men came back for him, col¬ 
lected the gear and trundled down the 
mountain to settle in California. 

All of which seems routine in the re¬ 
telling—but the Murphy party had in fact 
accomplished an enormous and historic 
feat. They were the first to bring wagons 
into California. In a sense they were the 
first Americans to complete the transcon¬ 
tinental trek in wheeled vehicles. They 
opened the Great Road, which had been 
started so long before and so far away 
and over which so many millions of us 
have traveled since. 

The lake where Moses Schallenberger 
camped during the winter of 1844 was 
Donner Lake—but it was not so named 
until after the Donner party showed up 
two years later. Certainly the Donners 
had bad luck, but much of it was self- 
manufactured. They bickered their way 
across the continent and refused to help 
each other when in trouble. They strug¬ 
gled into the Sierra following the Mur¬ 
phy route, then panicked when they were 
caught by the snows. It became an every- 
man-for-himself situation that degener¬ 
ated into starvation, murder and canni¬ 
balism. Of the 87 members of the party, 
40 died, most of them unnecessarily and 
pointlessly. 

Practically and historically, the Mur¬ 
phy party accomplished much more than 
the Donner group. All of which makes 
it curious that w'e should now have a 
Donner rather than Murphy Lake; a 
Donner rather than Schallenberger Me¬ 
morial State Park. 

Yuba River, Calif. 

Even though it is the successor to 
Route 40, Interstate 80 does not inspire 


any special allegiance. If one should de¬ 
cide to leave it and wander down from 
the high Sierra along the Yuba River on 
back roads, the result is a slower and 
more pleasant drive. Among those do¬ 
ing this is Scott Prall, his wife and two 
young children. Prall is a vacationing 
used-car salesman from the San Diego 
area. He is a big, easygoing man who is 
driving very slowly along the Yuba, a 
boulder- and cascade-filled, bright, white 
and green stream. When he spots a 
promising pool he stops, gets out his fly 
rod and favorite flies, takes his son Scot¬ 
ty by the hand and walks down to fish 
for a while. 

"I started fishing when I was a kid in 
North Carolina," he says. “My family 
moved to California when I was in high 
school and on vacations I’d take my rod 
and a sleeping bag and hitchhike around 
the mountains for two or three weeks at 
a time, fishing as I went.” 

How much does he fish now? 

"Not nearly enough, but if I don’t get 
in 20 or 30 days a year I’m in trouble 
with myself. Fly fishing is totally relax¬ 
ing for me. I hunt a little but that is a pro¬ 
duction. Fishing is just pure pleasure. 
This stream isn’t like one in the East. I 
like trout, but I guess what I really like 
is where the trout are. Lots of times l 
just find a good spot, sit down and listen 
to the water, smell the air, maybe take a 
little nap.” 

The Pacific 

Anyone traveling from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific, especially anyone 
following Route 40, should in all justice 
pass by statues, historical markers and 
commemorative parks dedicated to the 
memory of Joseph Reddeford Walker, 
perhaps the most effective and durable 
American trailblazer and seat-of-the- 
pants explorer. This is not the case, how¬ 
ever, possibly because Walker was a very 
cool, bold, marvelously ingenuous man 
who, despite half a century of frontier 
ventures, never met with disaster, or 
became involved in the kind of gaudy 
failures for which lesser men have been 
memorialized. 

Joe Walker came out of the Tennessee 
mountains in 1819, arriving in Missouri 
in time to help layout the Santa Fe Trail. 
In the 1820s he was a peace officer in In¬ 
dependence, bringing the law and main¬ 
taining it in that brawling trailhead com¬ 


munity near the Big Muddy. In the ’30s 
he went to the mountains as a beaver 
trapper and became more or less the beau 
ideal of the fabled mountain men. In the 
’40s he guided military explorers and em¬ 
igrants. (In 1843 Walker brought the first 
emigrants across the Sierra into Califor¬ 
nia, but they crossed on foot, not in wag¬ 
ons as the Murphy party did a year later.) 
In the I.850s Walker started a ranch in 
Gilroy, Calif. In the ’60s, still restless, he 
led prospectors and miners through 
Apaches and deserts to the Prescott gold 
fields of Arizona. He died in 1876 back 
on the ranch, saying laconically just be¬ 
fore his demise that the thing he was 
proudest of was that he still had his scalp. 

During the course of nearly 60 years 
on the extreme edge of the frontier, Joe 
Walker may have seen more virgin land 
and laid down more new trail (including 
a fair section of what was to become 
Route 40) than any other American. 
There is one Walker story that fairly sum¬ 
marizes what he was and how he was re¬ 
garded in his own time. A prospector 
trying to catch up with Walker in the New 
Mexico mountains asked at a trading 
post what trail he might take to inter¬ 
cept the famous scout. "Captain Walk¬ 
er does not follow trails," snorted the 
trader. "He makes them.” 

San Francisco 

Technically, it’s all over. Interstate 80, 
the Son of Route 40, ends at Market and 
Waller Streets. You come rolling off the 
Oakland Bay Bridge on 1-80, China 
Town and the Embarcadero off to the 
right, and in a few blocks Interstate 80 
simply disappears, swallowed by the city. 
And since the impetus is there, the thing 
to do is to continue west toward the 
ocean, to Golden Gate Park. 

In the park there are galleries, muse¬ 
ums, amphitheaters, a baseball "mead¬ 
ow,” a football stadium, basketball 
courts, an equestrian ring, rugby fields, 
a horseshoe pitch, bike trails, botanical 
exhibits and more. A UNICEF group of 
boys and girls, Orientals, blacks, whites, 
reds, are taking a cocker spaniel through 
an obedience course. A Brazilian student 
and a linotype operator originally from 
New Jersey are playing one-on-one soc¬ 
cer. A lawyer is spending his lunch hour 
sailing a lovely schooner in the model- 
yacht basin. A gnarled old man with cau¬ 
liflower ears, pads of scar tissue on his 
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To find out just how good a road car Saab 
really is, we decided to have an indepen¬ 
dent testing company compare it with what 
we thought was the toughest competition 
around: a BMW 2002. 

They ran both cars through a series of 
performance tests designed to measure 
those characteristics that make a car a 
true road car: A skid pad test to measure 
G-Force in cornering, a slalom course for 
handling, and of course, acceleration and 
braking tests. 

The results confirmed what we expected. 
As the chart shows, the Saab and BMW 
2002 are quite a match. The Saab was at 
least an equal in every category. We weren t 
surprised, but a number of BMW owners 
may be. 

However, don't just take our word for it. 
There 's only one way to find out how good 
a car really is. Drive it. We did. And look at 
what happened. 


Test 

Saab 99 EMS 

BMW2002 

Acceleration: 

0-30 MPH [Sec.] 

3.3 

3.5 

0-60 MPH (Sec.) 

11.8 

12.0 

Va Mile (Sec.) 

18.27 

18.33 

1/4 Mile (MPH) 

74.2 

73.0 

Slalom MPH 

46.55 

43.13 

Skid Pad MPH 

32.63 

32.77 

G-Force 

Braking: 

0.711 

0.717 

30-0 MPH (Ft) 

40.4 

40.3 

60-0 MPH (Ft) 

154.7 

153.2 

The tests were conducted by American Testing 
Institute with 1976 model cars in March of this 
year Both cars were 2-door sedans with 4-speed 
manual transmissions. Test results are available 

upon request. 




THE ROAD CAR. 
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face and a whiskey voice, who was once 
a professional welterweight, comes each 
day to the Anglers Lodge and plunks 
away for an hour or so casting plugs in 
the target rings that float on the surface 
of the casting pool. 

Endings somehow seem more impor¬ 
tant than they probably are, since it is 
no easier to find the true end of some¬ 
thing than it is to fix the beginning. Any¬ 
way, you close your eyes, spin around, 
point your finger and then set off in that 
direction to see what chance and luck 
bring. They bring Mike Bradford, a Zen 
archer, practicing, meditating; slowly 
and rhythmically he shoots arrows at the 
butts on the Golden Gate Park range. 

“I grew up in Columbus, Ohio and I 
was very competitive in school, in foot¬ 
ball and wrestling." he says. "I went to 
Ohio State. I left because I was having 
head trouble but I didn't know what it 
was. I came out here and brought my mis¬ 
takes with me. For two years I was a pro¬ 
fessional motorcycle road racer, 250-cc. 
class. I did well enough to earn a pretty 
good living and f was never hurt serious¬ 
ly. But I was not enjoying life because I 
was forcing myself on it. I was pre¬ 
occupied with death. There is a connec¬ 
tion between forced speed, forced living 
and death. 

"By what I thought then was accident 
I came down here one day and saw the 
archers. I had an immediate sense of the 
essence. I bought a bow and began to 
shoot once a day. For the first time I was 
able to practice genuine self-analysis. 
Slowly I learned as I shot that the pur¬ 
pose of sport—in fact, the purpose of 
life—is not competition, accumulating 
power, but achieving harmony between 
mind and body and the environment. 

"I have gone back to school. 1 am not 
a scholar but the act of opening my mind, 
letting in new impressions and thoughts, 
feels very harmonious. The sense of har¬ 
mony is not a means toward some other 
end, but an end in itself. The joy of har¬ 
mony between mind and body that I 
finally discovered through what we call 
sport applies to everything—working, 
loving, the daily routine.” 

In 1833 Captain Joe Walker, the man 
who made trails instead of following 
them, led a party of mountain men due 
west from Utah in hopes of reaching Cal¬ 
ifornia. They were the first Americans to 
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attempt and make this direct traverse. 
Traveling through entirely unknown 
country. Walker crossed the salt flats and 
worked up the Humboldt, blazing the 
route over which he would later lead em¬ 
igrants. They struck the Sierra above 
what is now Walker Lake and sniffed out 
a pass. Coming down the western slope, 
they were the first whites to see and mar¬ 
vel at Yosemitc. Once out of the moun¬ 
tains they continued westward, drinking 
sweet water, gorging on fat game, soak¬ 
ing up the sun, but not knowing how far 
they would have to go to reach the west¬ 
ern extremity of the continent. 

On the night of Nov. 10,1833, the par¬ 
ty was camped along the San Joaquin 
River. According to the journal of Zc- 
nas Leonard, ayoungtrapper from Penn¬ 
sylvania, "We were startled by a loud, 
distant noise similar to that of thunder. 
Whilst lying close to the ground this noise 
could be distinctly heard for a consid¬ 
erable length of time without intermis¬ 
sion. Some of our men were much 
alarmed, as they readily supposed it was 
occasioned by an earthquake, and they 
began to fear that we would all be swal¬ 
lowed up in the bowels of the earth. Cap¬ 
tain Walker, however, suggested a more 
plausible cause. He supposed that the 
noise was originated by the Pacific roll¬ 
ing and dashing her boisterous waves 
against the rocky shore. Had any of us 
ever before been at the coast, we would 
have accounted readily for the mysteri¬ 
ous noise. The idea of being within hear¬ 
ing of the end of the Far West inspired 
the heart of every member of our com¬ 
pany with a patriotic feeling of his coun¬ 
try's honor, and all were eager to lose 
no time until they should behold what 
they had heard.’* 

Perhaps nobody ever again will have 
quite the feelings that Joe Walker and 
his men did when they came to the very 
end of the Far li es/. Now it is so much 
easier to get there and we know so well 
what to expect that some of the excite¬ 
ment is gone, but certainly not all of it. 
No matter how they may have crossed 
the continent by train, by jet or mean¬ 
dering along Old Route 40- there can be 
few travelers so dull as to be unmoved 
when they first come to the edge of the 
great Western ocean. At the very least, 
there are powerful feelings about how far 
this is from the Boardwalk of Atlantic 
City and how much lies between. end 
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baseball/ Larry Keith 



About the only American Leaguers who do not rate Cleveland’s Frank Robinson 
highly as a manager are the umpires, who wish he would sit down and shut up 

Umps have given him the grumps 


I t was a rare moment for Frank Rob¬ 
inson. Although the subject under 
discussion was umpires, the Cleveland 
manager was actually smiling. Someone 
had just recalled the time Leo Durocher 
kicked Jocko Conlan in the shin guards, 
only to have Conlan kick him back. 
“Those were the good old days," Rob¬ 
inson said. “You kicked an umpire and 
he kicked you back. Now all they do is 
throw you out.” 

As much as he may have wanted to 
kick an umpire in his first year and a half 
as a manager, Robinson has not given 
in to the urge. Oh, he did shove Jerry 
Ncudccker once, and that cost him S250 
and a three-day suspension. Until a bet¬ 
ter opportunity comes along, the shove 
will have to do. But his failure to lay the 
toe of his spikes on an ump's epidermis 
notwithstanding, it is clear that Robin¬ 
son does not get along with umpires very 
well. 

With only three ejections in 19 years, 
Robinson never had much trouble as a 
player. That changed when he became 
baseball's first black manager. He has 
even said it was because he became the 
first black manager. 

Robinson w'as run out of three games 
last year- and already has matched that 
number this season. American League 


umpires consider him a complaincr, a 
constant argucr, a picker of nits. His feel¬ 
ings for them were made clear in Frank , 
a recently published diary of Robinson's 
first season as a manager: "By the na¬ 
ture of their job, umpires are dictators. 
If nobody is allowed to challenge their 
decisions, they soon begin to think that 
everything they call has to be correct, just 
because they have called it." 

Midway through last season. Robin¬ 
son resolved to muzzle himself. It did not 
improve his reputation among the um¬ 
pires (half of whom were steaming at the 
low ratings he gave them in an interview 
with Cleveland reporter Russ Schneider), 
but it did keep him from being thrown 
outofanymorc games. “I decided what's 
the use," he says. "It wasn't getting me 
anywhere. And l may have been hurting 
the team more than I was helping it." 
Perhaps coincidentally, the Indians be¬ 
gan playing much better and, with a 47- 
39 record over the last three months of 
the season, finished only one game be¬ 
low .500. 

Robinson seemed repentant in spring 
(raining this year. “The most important 
thing I had to learn was patience," he 
said. “I think I took some of niy impa¬ 
tience out on the umpires, but I've 
learned to live and let live. I know I can't 


be out there arguing about every little 
penny-ante thing. But when it's impor¬ 
tant, I'll be out there." 

True to his word, Robinson has gen¬ 
erally been cooling it this season, and his 
improving young Indians were one game 
over .500 at the end of last week. Ex¬ 
cellent pitching, especially by the bullpen 
led by Lefthander Dave La Roche, has 
boosted the team from fourth, where it 
finished a year ago, to second, nine games 
behind New York. And Robinson, 
whose managing talents were already 
drawing quiet compliments from base¬ 
ball's insiders at the end of last season, 
now is gaining recognition as one of the 
game's best teacher-strategists. Every¬ 
thing would seem to be progressing very 
nicely except for the development of— 
uh, oh—more umpire trouble. Unlike 
last season, it is not merely Robinson vs. 
all the arbiters; now it is Robinson and 
his players and coaches vs. the four-man 
crew of Lou DiMuro, Richie Garcia, Bill 
Kunkel and David Phillips. 

Cleveland has won eight of the 15 
games the DiMuro crew has worked this 
year—no gripe there. What upsets Rob¬ 
inson is that 12 of his team's 13 ejec¬ 
tions occurred in six of the games those 
four umpired. Ironically, Robinson con¬ 
siders three of them to be among the 

continued 
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BASEBALL continued 


better umpires in the league. He calls 
crew chief DiMuro one of the worst— 
but it is the other three who have made 
all the ejections. 

The Cleveland front office has reacted 
strongly. Referring to the “Prussian-like 
attitude” of the four umpires, General 
Manager Phil Seghi a month ago request¬ 
ed that they not be assigned to any more 
Indians games. When the league refused 
to cancel an assignment for the DiMuro 
crew to work an Indians-Rangers series 
in Texas. President Ted Bonda erupted, 
“There is no doubt in my mind they have 
a psychological malice against our 
team.” Robinson ordered a 5100-a-word 
fine for any player or coach who said any¬ 
thing to the umpires. He would break the 
silence himself, he said, only if a rules 
question arose. The two games were 
played without incident, Cleveland win¬ 
ning one. but the Indians felt they were 
put in an unfair position. 

“It makes it tough when you can't get 
a gripe off your chest,” says Third Base- 
man Buddy Bell, the team’s leading hit¬ 
ter with a .315 average and one of six 
players to be tossed out this year. (The 
other ejectees were Robinson and two of 
his coaches.) “It's gotten so you can't 
even have a normal conversation with 
those guys. If you say anything at all they 
act like you're trying to show them up 
and they throw you out. Normally, they 
are a good crew, but so much has 
happened, it's hard to be objective 
anymore." 

The Indians feel DiMuro’s group has 
a grudge against them, a bias that is re¬ 
flected in their attitude and their calls. 
Naturally, the umpires say they do not. 
"We’re certainly not out to get the In¬ 
dians, and we never have been," says 
Phillips. Other umpires contend it is 
Robinson who bears grudges. Art 
Frantz, who was severely criticized in 
Robinson's ratings last season, says, 
"Frank should take a lesson from De¬ 
troit’s Ralph Houk and learn to put 
things behind him. If 1 carried grudges. 
I couldn't umpire." Robinson counters 
it would be even more unusual if an um¬ 
pire did not react to things said and done 
during an argument. “Those guys are hu¬ 
man beings, just like the rest of us,” he 
says. “You can't tell me they can be in¬ 
volved in a really heated argument one 
night, then just forget all about it the 
next.” Robinson charged last year that 
Kunkel once threatened to "stick it to” 
Pitcher Tom Buskey the next time Bus- 


key pitched and he was umpiring behind 
the plate. Kunkel says, "Ridiculous.” 

Cleveland has not gotten much sym¬ 
pathy from the American League. Rob¬ 
inson lost one appeal following the shov¬ 
ing incident last season, and Coach 
Rocky Colavito probably will lose anoth¬ 
er resulting from a similar confrontation 
(with Garcia) this year. The league's su¬ 
pervisor of umpires, Dick Butler, does 
not dismiss the possibility of scheduling 
the DiMuro crew for more Cleveland 
games later this season, although by co¬ 
incidence or judicious design the four¬ 
some has not been listed to work any In¬ 
dian games during July. 

Robinson believes his three run-ins 
demonstrate how bad the problem is. The 
first involved Garcia on May 3. “I was 
getting on him from the dugout, but I 
wasn't cussing him," Robinson says. 
“Then in the eighth inning, he looks over 
at me and says I'm gone. I asked him 
why, and he said he was tired of hearing 
me yell at him. Phillips threw me out in 
New York when I was on the field talk¬ 
ing to DiMuro. Then Kunkel got me in 
Chicago when I wasn't saying anything 
to anybody. I was angry about some 
calls, but I was sitting in the dugout, wav¬ 
ing a towel real hard back and forth. I 
let go—accidentally- and tried to catch 
it by kicking at it with my foot. Instead, 
it landed on the dugout roof, which can 
happen there because the roof doesn't ex¬ 
tend completely over the dugout. Any¬ 
way, Kunkel ran me. because he said l 
was just looking to be thrown out. Not 
one of those ejections would have hap¬ 
pened with another crew." 

Robinson's version of the three inci¬ 
dents is hardly indisputable. But the fact 
remains that all but one of the Indians' 
ejections this year have involved Di- 
Muro’s crew, which has thrown out only 
11 members of the 11 other American 
League teams. That, the manager insists, 
cannot be just happenstance. 

Although the Indians could only split 
a four-game scries in New York last 
week, they haven't given up hopes of 
catching the Yankees. "Last year I want¬ 
ed to finish at .500, because no Cleve¬ 
land team has done that since 1968,” says 
Robinson. “But this season that won’t 
be enough. If we get some timely hitting, 
we’ll have a chance. I just wish we could 
go out and play baseball, and not have 
those umpires take away what we're try¬ 
ing to do." 

This time Robinson was not smiling. 


THE WEEK 

{June 20-26) 

by JOE MARSHALL 


AL EAST 


The Yankees were not 
sure they wanted to re¬ 
turn home after opening a 5-2 week with a 

6- 3 win in Chicago. That gave them a sweep 
of a six-game road trip and a 22-6 season 
record away from home. They were 15-16 at 
Yankee Stadium. "Maybe we should be a 
team without a home park," said Pitcher 
Dock Ellis, making a suggestion that could 
have saved financially beleaguered New 
York City the $100 million or so it cost to 
refurbish the Stadium. There seemed to be 
real cause for concern about the Stadiumitis 
after the Yankees had lost two of the first 
three games in a four-game series with sec¬ 
ond-place Cleveland (4-3) and blown a 5-0 
lead in the finale. Then Mickey Rivers' fourth 
hit of that game drove in a ninth-inning run 
to give New York a 6-5 win. The Yanks 
promptly took two more from Milwaukee 
to open their biggest first-place lead—eight 
games—since 1963. 

The defending Eastern champion Red Sox 
(3-4) were bickering. The animosity of oth¬ 
er Sox toward Carlton Fisk, Rick Burleson 
and Fred Lynn, all unsigned and all repre¬ 
sented by agent Jerry Kapstein, was evident. 
Burleson and Jim Rice got into a shoving 
match and had to be separated by Coach 
Don Zimmer and captain Carl Yastrzemski. 
Then Yaz failed to appear when the rest of 
the Red Sox posed for the team picture. No 
reason was given for his absence. All this— 
and a fourth-place standing, 10 games be¬ 
hind New York—left Manager Darrell John¬ 
son on thin ice; Zimmer is reportedly the heir 
apparent. 

The Orioles (4-2) took two of three from 
the Red Sox, including a 3-2 victory that 
Bobby Grich won with a lOth-inning, two- 
run homer, and by week's end had reached 
.500, a game and a half ahead of Boston. Sur¬ 
prising Wayne Garland, a reliever before the 
recent 10-player trade with the Yankees that 
depicted the Orioles' rotation, won two com¬ 
plete games to bring his record to 8-0. 

The Tigers (5-2) may not be contenders 
right now, but they are getting encourage¬ 
ment for the future from two rookies. Pitch¬ 
er Mark Fidrych and First Baseman Jason 
Thompson. Fidrych, who has a 2.19 ERA. 
won two more starts to bring his record to 

7- 1. In both games he received home-run sup¬ 
port from Thompson, who now has nine 
homers to lead Detroit in that category. 

Milwaukee was 1-5 for the week and GM 
Jim Baumcr criticized George Scott, last sea¬ 
son’s league RBI leader, for subpar hitting. 
Then Manager Alex Grammas demoted The 
Boomer from fourth to sixth in the batting 
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order for a game against Detroit. Scott, who 
started the night with a .252 average, 32 runs 
batted in and six homers, responded with a 
home run, two singles, two RBIs and some 
words of his own. “Quote me as saying that 
he [Baumer] can get on a uniform and come 
down here and play himself,” he said. “I 
think my talent enables me to play baseball 
anywhere in America or anywhere out of 
America. ... If you don't like the way I'm 
producing, then, hey, get rid of me. Nobody's 
got any strings attached here." 

NY 41-24 CLEV 33-32 BALT 33-33 
BOS 31-34 DET 31-35 MIL 25-37 

AI \A/ F QT The A s won four of scv * 

ML VV L 0 I en and gained two games 
on division-leading Kansas City, but there 
was no joy in Oakland. Owner Charles O. 
Finley named Commissioner Bowie Kuhn as 
the chief defendant in a S10 million lawsuit 
arising out of Kuhn's voiding two weeks ago 
of the S3.5 million sale of three Oakland 
stars, Pitcher Vida Blue (to the Yankees) and 
Reliever Rollic Fingers and Outfielder Joe 
Rudi (both to the Red Sox). And when Fin¬ 
ley failed to put Blue, Fingers and Rudi back 
in uniform, Kuhn told him to reinstate the 
players. Finley did so, but refused to allow 
the trio to appear in any games. Then Oak¬ 
land's other players agreed to strike if Fin¬ 
ley continued to keep Blue, Fingers and Rudi 
on the bench. Finley threatened to bring up 
the Tucson Toros, his Pacific Coast League 
affiliate, if the A's struck, whereupon the 
owner of the Salt Lake City Gulls of the PCL 
threatened to sue Finley if he was left with¬ 
out an opponent. That helped persuade Fin¬ 
ley to drop his idea of using minor-leaguers. 
The next day he acceded to the demands of 
Kuhn and the A's players and permitted 
Manager Chuck Tanner to start using Blue, 
Fingers and Rudi on a regular basis. That 
would seem to settle the dispute until Aug. 
2, when the court is scheduled to begin hear¬ 
ing Finley's suit against Kuhn. 

Bert Blyleven, whose 5300,000 sale by 
Minnesota to Texas was approved by the 
commissioner, won his first two games for 
the Rangers (5-3) after three successive loss¬ 
es. Both victories came by 1-0 scores in 10 
innings, and in one of them Blyleven gave 
up only one hit. 

Kansas City's losing streak reached six 
when the Royals dropped a two-game series 
to Texas, but as soon as the Rangers' Man¬ 
ager Frank Lucchesi said, "Their team has 
done a complete turnabout. . . . Our guys 
think they can be had,” the Royals (2-5) 
perked up and took two from the Angels 
(2-5). In the first victory, John Mayberry, a 
warm-weather hitter, broke out of a 2-for- 
20 slump with two homers and five RBIs. 
He added another RBI the next night as Mar¬ 
ty Pattin and Steve Mingori combined for a 
one-hit shutout. 


The White Sox (5-4) stopped a 10-game 
losing streak with a four-game winning 
streak. Minnesota won three of eight as 
Rod Carew, American League batting cham¬ 
pion the last four seasons, collected 15 hits, 
including a grand slam homer, and moved 
his average up to .327, fifth best in the 
league. 

KC 41-26 TEX 38-28 OAK 34-36 

CHI 32-35 MINN 32-36 CAL 29-44 

Ml FAQT Philadelphia (5-2) 

INL LMu I downed World Champi¬ 
on Cincinnati three times to run its record 
against the Reds this season to 6-2. Partic¬ 
ularly effective was Ron Reed, a reliever who 
dreams of starting. But he has been so strong 
in relief that he cannot escape the bullpen. 
Reed won one of the games against Cincy 
on two scoreless innings of relief and helped 
preserve another. He took over with the bas¬ 
es loaded and none out in the sixth inning, 
struck out Tony Perez and Johnny Bench and 
induced Ken Griffey to hit a routine fiy ball. 
Philadelphia has already drawn more than a 
million spectators, and the normally cantan¬ 
kerous fans arc getting downright apprecia¬ 
tive. They gave Dick Allen, once the favor¬ 
ite target of their boos, such a long ovation 
after his second home run in a 12-4 win over 
the Cardinals that the umpire finally waved 
him out of the dugout to take a bow. Allen 
had been in a 0-for-9 slump, but when a car 
door slammed on his right hand, he prompt¬ 
ly went on a 5-for-8 streak that included three 
homers, two doubles and six RBIs. Still, 
Reds’ Manager Sparky Anderson remained 
unconvinced by the Phillies. “There are a 
lot of games left," he said. "Pittsburgh will 
be heard from before it's over." 

Perhaps. The Pirates (3-3) blew a 4-1 lead 
while losing 9-4 to Houston, then dropped a 
game to Chicago 6-5 when five errors allowed 
five unearned runs. Willie Stargell hit his 
378th home run and moved up to 20th on 
the alltimc homer list, one ahead of Norm 
Cash. 

The Cubs’ pitching staff, which has given 
up an average of 10 hits a game, reached a 
new low when it allowed the punchless Mets 
(3-3) 27 hits and 17 runs in two straight loss¬ 
es at the end of a 2-4 week. New York's Mike 
Phillips ended an0-for-22 streak against Chi¬ 
cago pitching by hitting for the cycle, Dave 
Kingman crashed his 24th and 25th home 
runs and John Milner, who was benched for 
not running out a pop fly in the first Chi¬ 
cago game, came back with a grand slam in 
the second. 

St. Louis split six games, while last-place 
Montreal dropped six of eight. The Expo 
pitching was weak, the hitting feeble (.234) 
and the fielding shoddy (11 errors). 

PHIL 47-20 PITT 38-28 NY 36-37 
ST.L 31-38 CHI 30-39 MONT 23-41 


M I \A/F QT Thc sur 8' n 8 Braves won 
1 1 L V V L 0 I seven of nine games, one 
of them Andy Messersmith's fifth successive 
complete-game victory. To help Atlanta 
pitchers who can't go the route, the Braves 
acquired Reliever Mike Marshall from Los 
Angeles in exchange for Lee Lacy and Elias 
Sosa. Marshall was havinga mediocre year— 
eight saves, a 4-3 record and a 4.43 ERA— 
but prior to his arrival the entire Atlanta staff' 
had only 10 saves. Marshall promptly saved 
a win over San Diego for Roger Morct, but 
the next day was charged with a loss when 
he surrendered a two-run homer to the Pa¬ 
dres' Jerry Turner. Rowland Office had his 
hitting streak stopped at 29 games by Mon¬ 
treal's Don Sianhouse. 

Sixth-place San Francisco (6-2) had five 
wins in a row. First Baseman Darrell Evans, 
who was hitting .173 when he was acquired 
by the Giants two weeks ago, pounded out 
two homers, a triple and three doubles and 
drove in eight runs. 

San Diego (4-5) started out with three 
straight wins, then dropped four in a row, 
including a 7-6,8-7 doubleheadcr loss to the 
Giants during which the Padres outhit San 
Francisco31 to 17. RandyJoneswonhis 13th 
game with a four-hitter, but later was un¬ 
able to pick up his 14th, despite holding a 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

mickey rivers; The Yankees' speedy center- 
fielder hit .500, won one game with a home run 
and another by beating out a high chop with 
the bases loaded, twice had four hits in a game 
and raised his season's batting average to .324. 


seventh-inning 7-1 lead over the Braves. 
Jones did tie Christy Mathewson's National 
League record of 68 consecutive innings 
without a walk before issuing a pass to the 
Giants' Marc Hill. 

The Padres' three wins moved them brief¬ 
ly in front of Los Angeles (2-5), giving San 
Diego President Buzzie Bavasi, who used to 
work for the Dodgers, “one of my biggest 
thrills in baseball." Bavasi's excitement was 
short-lived as the Dodgers scored a two- 
game sweep over Houston (3-4) and moved 
back into second. 

Cincinnati (3-4) was hobbled with injuries 
to Johnny Bench and Joe Morgan and had 
George Foster on the sick list, but swept a 
two-game series from the Dodgers to keep 
LA at bay. When ex-Red farmhand Joaquin 
Andujar two-hit his former teammates for 
Houston earlier in the year, Manager Sparky 
Anderson, predicting that it would not hap¬ 
pen again, said, "Every dog has his day." 
Last week Andujar shut out the Reds 3-0. 

CIN 43-28 LA 39-33 SD 37-34 
ATL 33-38 HOUS 32-39 SF 30-44 
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W restling is a lot like chess,” said 
Wayne Baughman, coach of the 
Olympic freestyle team, during last 
week's final Trials at Brockport (N.Y.) 
State College. ‘‘You’re simultaneously 
on olTensc and defense in each sport, 
planning three moves ahead and also fig¬ 
uring what your opponent might do." 

It is perhaps no coincidence then that 
a number of Baughman's wrestlers play 
chess, though as things worked out, some 
of them won and some were mated. Pre¬ 
liminary Trials in Cleveland last month 
had whittled the number of contenders 
at each weight to eight. At Brockport the 
scheme was for contenders ranked sec¬ 
ond through eighth to fight a series of 
elimination matches until just one was 
left to challenge the top qualifier from 
Cleveland in a best-of-thrcc scries. 

In seven of the 10 Olympic weight 
classes, when the eliminations were over 
the survivor had already lost to the first- 
place finisher in Cleveland. That meant 
that the No. I man had to w in just once 
more in the finals to take the best-of- 
three. In the three other divisions the top 
qualifier had not beaten the No. 2 man. 
so whoever won twice in last Tuesday’s 
encounters would advance to Montreal. 

In the first finals bout, quick and slick 
Bill (Rat) Rosado, 20, of Tucson, beat 
the youngest finalist, Mike Farina. 18. a 
state high school champion this year 
from Elmhurst, III. Rosado got six take¬ 
downs and won 7 2 in a 105.5-pound 
match. Later in the day he won again, 
7 3, to lock up a trip to Montreal. 

The Trials' biggest surprise took shape 
in the next bout, in which Joe Corso, 
24. a chess player who is working on 
his masters in physiology at Purdue, 
faced Jimmy Carr, a 1972 Olympian, at 
125.5 pounds. Corso had already fought 
six times in Brockport, including a full 
best-of-three match the day before 
against rugged Jan Gitcho of Granite 
City, III. Corso had begun by losing his 
first match to Gitcho and was trailing 
4 2 at the start of the third and final three- 
minute period of their second. At that 
point. Corso began a remarkable come¬ 
back. Attacking relentlessly, he pulled 
out a 6 4 decision in that one, and then 
took the decider 10-5. “I'm dead,” said 
Gitcho afterward. 

Very much alive, Corso then had to 
face Carr, the youngest U.S. Olympic 
wrestler when he went to Munich at age 


wrestling /Hermdn Weiskopf 


Molly made 
the team— 
so did Betsy 

And so did men with men’s names 
in Trials that produced few upsets 


17. Ahead 1 0 in the best-of-three by vir¬ 
tue of his win over Corso in Cleveland, 
Carr led 11 7 late in their first Brockport 
meeting. Facing elimination, Corso 
thought out a combination several moves 
ahead and pinned Carr with just 15 sec¬ 
onds left. ‘‘1 started the final flurry with 
a bear hug," said Corso, ‘ got a Turk ride 
on him and then went to work on his 
head to get the pin." When he met Carr 
again, that evening, he sealed his upset 
with a 13-8 win. 

The favorite at 163 pounds also lost, 
though in quite different circumstances. 
Wade (Plastic Man)Schalles, 24,former¬ 
ly of Clarion (Pa.) State and first at 
Cleveland, was facing Stan Dziedzic, 26, 
the assistant coach at Michigan State. 
Schallcs scored two quick points with a 
reverse fireman's carry that briefly ex¬ 
posed Dziedzic's shoulder to the mat in 
the opening moments. But as the two of 
them thumped heavily to the mat, 
Schalles landed awkwardly on his head. 
Despite being in excruciating pain from 
four cracked vertebrae, Schallcs wrestled 
for another eight minutes before nearly 
collapsing; he was disqualified for stall¬ 
ing. Fifteen minutes later, with his neck 
held in a protective brace, he was taken 
to a hospital. When the crowd was told 
the extent of Schalles' injury, they gave 
him a standing ovation. 

In the evening, before a packed house 
of 2,500, Jim Haines of Arcadia. Wis., 
buzz-sawed his way past Mark Mesnyk, 
of the University of Iowa, 11-1, to earn 
the berth at 114.5 pounds, and Gene Da¬ 
vis, 30, coach of the Athletes in Action 
West team, whipped Jim Humphrey of 


Columbus, Ohio 10 3 at 136.5 pounds. 
Davis, a 1972 Olympian, came up with 
the most spectacular move of the night, 
grabbing Humphrey's arm, kicking his 
feet from under him and hurtling him 
through the air. 

Marine Lieut. Lloyd Keaser, 26, need¬ 
ed two wins over Larry Morgan, 24. 
who had defeated him in Cleveland at 
149.5 pounds. The 1973 world champion 
got them both, leading 7 1 when Mor¬ 
gan was disqualified for stalling, then 
prevailing 5 I. 

Next it was time for a pair of brothers 
from Comstock. Wis. named Molly and 
Betsy, both medalists in Munich. John 
(Molly) Peterson. 26, now coach of the 
AIA East squad, had won a silver at 180.5 
pounds, and his brother Ben (Betsy), 25. 
had won the gold at 198 pounds. When 
they got back from the Olympics, the two 
were honored in Comstock, where the 
population is, according to Molly's es¬ 
timate, “‘Close to 100 now that there's a 
trailer court." In Brockport, John man¬ 
handled Larry Zilverberg of the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota 21 2. And Ben, despite 
suffering a mild concussion, disposed of 
Laurent Soucic of the University of Wis¬ 
consin 8-3. 

When the Petersons had departed, 
eight-time national 220-pound titlist 
Russ Hellickson, 28, an assistant coach 
at the University of Wisconsin, proved 
too much for Larry Bielcnbcrg of Ore¬ 
gon State, winning 7-3. 

That left it to the heavyweights: Mike 
McCready, 25, a 260-pounder, now as¬ 
sistant coach at Northern Iowa, and 
6' 5”, 340-pound Jimmy Jackson, 19, this 
year's NCAA champion from Oklahoma 
State. Jackson had lost to McCready in 
Cleveland, but took the first match 2-1 
and then finished McCready off with a 
pin in the second. 

‘‘We don't have superstuds like Dan 
Gable and Wayne Wells," said Coach 
Baughman afterward, alluding to two 
gold medalists of 1972, when the U.S. 
made a superb showing by taking three 
golds, two silvers and a bronze. Yet 
Baughman was not just blowing smoke 
when he added, “We have seven wres¬ 
tlers who could win medals: Corso, 
Davis, Keaser, Dziedzic. the Petersons 
and Hellickson." All of them proved at 
Brockport that they are in fine condition, 
have strength and know how to plan 
ahead. end 
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“How I lost 980 mg. 
of tar’the first week., 
without losing 
out on taste." 



“Switching to a low ‘tar’ cigarette 
is no piece of cake if you’re a menthol 
smoker like me. There just are not 
many low ‘tar’ menthols to choose 
from that taste good. 

“So I was surprised when I tasted 
Doral Menthol. A terrific taste, 
and 7 milligrams less ‘tar’ than my 
old brand. That adds up to 140 mg. 
less ‘tar’ a pack—for me 980 mg. 
less ‘tar’ a 
week... on 
my Doral 
Diet.” 
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MENTHOL' 

to filter cigarettes 





Menthol or Regular. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


MENTHOL-13 mg. "lai". 1.0 mg. nicotine. 

FILTER: 14 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT.75. 



cycling/ Jute Campbell 



In the 

wake of the 
bike boom, 
an accessory 
avalanche 


Everything from rearview specs to 
cushy saddles is purveyed by an 
industry thriving on cyclists’ needs 

PHOIOCRAPHS BY JAMES DRAKE 


B y 1974, for the first time since World 
War I, more bicycles than automo¬ 
biles were being sold in the United States, 
and this year it is estimated that there 
will be more than 100 million cyclists on 
our roads and bypaths. Surprisingly, the 
bike-equipment industry has been slow 
on the uptake. Until the early 1970s it 
was as far behind as the ski-wear indus¬ 
try was in the '50s. There was no one in 
the U.S. to tell a couple of million neo¬ 
phyte 10-speed bicycle riders about 
chamois for the fanny and cleats for the 
feet. Only the experts, the track and road 
racers, had a pipeline to Europe, where 
the design of cycling equipment had long 
been a science. We caught on, however. 
At the International Cycle Show in New 
York last February there were more than 
300 exhibitors of clothing and equipment 
and organizers of tours and such. 

A number of these people had gotten 
so hooked on bicycling that they conse¬ 
quently became involved in it as a busi- 
For example, after attending the 
University of Montana, Lys and 
Dan Burden biked 9,000 
miles from Alaska to Cen¬ 
tral America. On their re¬ 
turn they decided to 
share their experience 
in the adventure of 
touring, and so they 
and a small staff de¬ 
vised the cross-coun¬ 
try (Oregon to Virginia) 
Bicentennial Bicycle Tour 
(SI, March 1). This year more 
than 4,500 people have already 
signed up to travel in groups of eight 
to 10 with a guide-leader, or indepen¬ 
dently, if they choose. 

Another couple, Jean and Hartley Al¬ 
ley, were a working photographer-writer 
team 15 years ago when they spent six 
weeks doing a bicycle story. When they 
finished they had seven bikes between 
them and had learned a good deal about 
cycling: they now own and operate a 
thriving mail-order business. The Tour¬ 
ing Cyclist Shop, in Boulder, Colo., 
where they specialize in helping bikers se¬ 


lect equipment for touring. The bikes on 
the opposite page arc packed with their 
custom-made panniers (a sort of bag that 
fits over the rear wheel) as w ell as others 
they call Handlebar and Day tripper bags 
and a cylindrical carryall. The water¬ 
proof nylon duck panniers can be zipped 
together when off the bike and used as 
regular luggage. Each pair has 10 com¬ 
partments, weighs one pound three ounc¬ 
es and costs S52.50. The front Handle¬ 
bar bag, excellent for day touring, has 
11 compartments, designed to hold sun¬ 
glasses, clothing, food, maps, camera, 
film, etc. Several pockets have Velcro fas¬ 
teners instead of zippers for quick acces¬ 
sibility while cycling. On top are a map 
and a compass. “If you’ve ever toured 
in France, England or the Black Forest 
in Germany,” Alley says, "you know the 
roads look like a bunch of worms on your 
map. On days when there isn't any sun 
you need a compass to check your head¬ 
ing.” He advises riders to limit weight in 
a Handlebar bag to eight pounds or less, 
as an overloaded bag afTects the way the 
bike handles. The Handlebar costs S50. 

The small oblong bag on the rear of 
the bike is the Daytripper. Alley suggests 
that this be permanently packed with 
tools and spare parts, a rain suit and a 
windbreaker or sweater. It sells for SI2. 
The cylindrical red pack on the rear of 
the bike is a carryall for cither a tent or 
a down sleeping bag. It can also hold a 
suit, shirt, tie and street shoes for the bike 
commuter. It comes in two sizes, at S16 
and S20. 

Alley advises bike tourers to make a 
packing list and weigh everything. “The 
dumbest thing to do is carry too much," 
he says. "You can wash things along 
the way at night." The maximum load 
for any kind of tour should not exceed 
35 pounds. 

continued 


Geared up: The navy cotton and gray wool 
warmups and the nylon and fishnet-backed 
windbreaker are by Cool Gear. Touring bags 
for day trips and cross-country biking are 
custom-made by The Touring Cyclist Shop. 
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CYCLING continu'd 


Here are some of Alley's clothing sug¬ 
gestions for a weekend, a month or six- 
month trip: a cashmere or other soft, 
compressible sweater; a breathable wind- 
breaker; wool chamois-lined shorts; cy¬ 
cling gloves; bike shoes; two bright-col¬ 
ored (for safety) cycling jerseys with 
pockets in the back for small extras: yel¬ 
low or orange rain suit (rather than a 
poncho or cape that can sometimes act 
like a sail and be dangerous); leg and arm 
warmers that slip off and on easily and 
weigh very little. If you have room, a 
sweat suit is handy. Those made special¬ 
ly for cycling come in cotton or wool and 
have padding in the seat, but are worn 
over chamois-lined pants nevertheless. 
The legs are very narrow, with zippers 
at the bottom. A white cycling cap re¬ 
flects heat and the sweatband keeps per¬ 
spiration from getting into one's eyes. To 
observe traffic and riders behind you, 
there arc miniature rearview mirrors that 
clip onto sunglasses or cap. 

Helmets are strongly recommended. 
All the leaders in the Bicentennial Tour 
are required to wear them, and Alley 
says, “I’ve started wearing one again. 
You get a lot of resistance, though. Peo¬ 
ple say, ‘Gee, I look horrible,'or, ‘When 
you’re going fast it whistles in your ears.’ 
But believe me, even the best riders fall. 
Dogs run out in front of bikes or a front 
wheel begins to shimmy on a fast curve, 
and when you put a bike on a street with 
a motor vehicle the bike never wins." Bell 
Helmets Inc. has been manufacturing 
protective headwear for more than 20 
years, and its new bicycle helmet weighs 
only one pound two ounces. It was tested 
for tw'o years by touring riders, racers, 
coaches and doctors. The design pro¬ 
vides maximum protection and ventila¬ 
tion. There are 12 scooped vents to keep 
an airflow throughout the helmet, the 
straps do not interfere with peripheral vi¬ 
sion and it rides high enough in front so 
a biker doesn’t have to raise his head to 
see. The outer shell is of high-impact Lex- 
an, a material that provides the greatest 


Racer Bill Lahman's biking essentials include 
special shoes, pants, gloves and long shirt 
with handy back pocket, by Coo! Gear. Below 
are shirts from Medalist Industries. Their new 
helmet gets a try out from bike racer and Olym¬ 
pic speed-skating champion Sheila Young. 


degree of strength for weight, and the in¬ 
ner shell is shock-absorbing polystyrene. 
It costs S32.50. 

The Burdens and the Alleys were cy¬ 
clists first and business people second. 
Dave Jacobs, who makes Cool Gear bi¬ 
cycle clothes and is probably the largest 
supplier in this country, was a business¬ 
man who turned bike racer. A former 
Canadian Alpine ski coach who also 
manufactures children’s ski wear, Jacobs 
saw his first bicycle shirts on a trip to 
Japan in 1971 and knew he was onto 
something. He took one to a bicycle shop 
in Boulder, and they thought it was great, 
‘i went home and translated the prices 
from a Japanese brochure, cut out the 
pictures, transposed them to my letter¬ 
head and went back and said, ‘This is 
my line.' When they wanted to distrib¬ 
ute them to a 10-statc area I realized no 
one else in the U.S. was selling cycling 
jerseys nationally. You had to write to 
Belgium, France or Italy and wait 90 days 
for them to be delivered. Since 1972 we've 
sold between 20,000 and 25,000 shirts 
and more than 10,000 pants—and our de¬ 
livery time is one week.’’ 

His gear is intended for recreational 
riders and bike tourers as well as rac¬ 
ers. "We couldn't be in business just 
supplying racers,” he says. “The racers 
are our testing program. If we make 
products that they use and like, then 
the touring cyclist should like them, too. 
And we get a lot of mail from people 
with ideas. Bikers are very precise. They 
like to get into specifics. A ‘bikie’ is a 
bike freak, not necessarily into racing, 
but into the technical aspects of the sport. 
One of our Colorado racers helped us 
develop a totally new concept in a shirt. 
When it's, say, 40° out and you're go¬ 
ing 25 mph, the effective temperature is 
near zero. People used to stuff the fronts 
of their shirts with newspapers. Now 
we’ve developed a zippered shirt with a 
urethane-coated nylon front that is im¬ 
pervious to air. If the whole shirt were 
like that, it would be like wearing a wet 
suit, so the back is open mesh, like fish¬ 
net. This vents the heat so there is no 
moisture collection inside. The shirt costs 
SI6.25. The racer who developed it is 
an IBM guy who likes bicycling and 
thinks about it a lot." 

Jacobs has been racing for two years, 
and sponsors a team as well. Every day 


at noon he and three or four of his 
employees, several of whom are racers, 
ride 30 to 40 miles. Then they shower 
and change at the plant and brown-bag 
it for lunch. 

Steve Woznick, the Pan-Am Games 
sprint champion, emphasizes that one 
must take care to choose clothing that is 
both efficient and protective of the three 
areas where the body touches the bike— 
the feet, the seat and the hands. "Most 
people don't realize how shoes with cleats 
hook onto the pedals," he says. “They 
don't know that, with cleats, when you 
pushdown on one pedal you pull up with 
the other w ith equal power. This will give 
a rider twice the power of a person wear¬ 
ing sneakers. The stiffer the shoe the bet¬ 
ter, because when the instep is rigid it 
keeps the arch from flexing and all the 
pressure goes to the pedals. The chamois- 
lined wool bicycle pants are very impor¬ 
tant. If you ride 20 miles or more you'll 
discover that jean fabric doesn’t stretch. 
And seams become abrasive. Even un¬ 
derwear binds and bunches up while 
you're riding. One doesn’t need under¬ 
wear, because the chamois acts, and feels, 
like a second skin, and it prevents chaf¬ 
ing of the legs. 

“A fall can ryin your palms if they 
aren't protected by padded gloves. The 
best kind of glove is made of leather with 
crocheting on top for ventilation and for 
wiping your brow. The padding in the 
palms also helps absorb road shocks and 
vibrations. Some doctors claim it helps 
prevent numbness in your hands and 
arms from the continuous pressure on 
long rides." 

Dave Jacobs had one of the better 
ideas when he decided it was time to 
adjust bike scats to the body and not 
vice versa. For years riders have had to 
oil bike seats, hoping that would soften 
them up sufficiently. Jacobs’ alternative, 
called The Scat, is reshaped and rede¬ 
signed in molded polyurethane, with 
varying thicknesses of a foamlike ma¬ 
terial located under areas where the 
pelvic bones receive—and exert—the 
most pressure. 

So, from beginning to end, rider com¬ 
fort and safety are of primary interest to 
a new sporting industry in the U.S., and 
for millions of bikies these products have 
become available none too soon. It’s a 
long way from Oregon to Virginia, end 
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AFTER 

CONSIDERING 
HUNDREDS 
OF 75 CARS 
ROAD &TRACK 
PICKED ONE 
TO BE THE 
BEST IN THE 
WORLD FOR 
UNDER *3500. 


A luxury that's hard to pass up when 
you're driving for the fun of it. 

What's truly remarkable is that 
Rabbit delivers this performance 
without sacrificing economy. In the 
1976 EPA tests the standard shift 
Rabbit got estimates of 39 mpg 
highway, and 25 in the city. (The 
mileage you get can vary, depending 
on how and where you drive, optional 
equipment, and condition of your car.) 

Another factor that made Road & 
Track feel comfortable about their 
decision was roominess. As they put 
it: "Its space for passengers and 
luggage is remarkable" 87% of the 
space in the Rabbit is devoted to 
people and luggage. 

No other car we know of gives you 
Rabbit's combination of space, 
performance and economy. 

"First-class handling" was also 
important. It's just one of Rabbit's 
safety features. 


It's not Toyota. 

It's not Datsun. 

It's not Vega. 

It's not Pinto. 

It's not Honda. 

It's not Fiat. 

Any ordinary economy car, when 
considered by itself, looks pretty good. 

Put it next to the Volkswagen 
Rabbit and it looks pretty ordinary. 

That's why cars like Toyota Corolla, 
Datsun B-210, Vega, Pinto, Honda 
Civic, and Fiat 128 all bit the dust. 

"Value for money" was one of Road 
& Track's most important criteria. 

Another thing that put the Rabbit 
ahead of the other cars was its 
"peppy performance!' The Rabbit's 
engine propels it from 0 to 50 in just 
8.2 seconds. This kind of performance 
is both a necessity and a luxury. A 
necessity when it comes to passing. 
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“Suggested 1976 retail price $3,499 East Coast P.O.E. Transportation, local taxes. 

and dealer delivery charges additional. & Volkswagen of America. 

All in all, it's easy to see why Road 
& Track picked the Rabbit as the best 
car in its class. We at Volkswagen are 
proud to take our place beside the 
Mercedes-Benz 450 SE/SEL, the 
Porsche 911 Carrera and the other 
cars voted "the Best!' 

When viewed in the company of 
these expensive cars the Rabbit takes 
on a whole new character. 

You realize that it's more than just 
the best of the least expensive cars 
you can buy. 

It's the least expensive of the best. 



M aybe it’s those fumes, or the gobs 
of money, or the brain-frying 
speeds, but some ingredient in Champi¬ 
onship Trail racing produces more guer¬ 
rilla-fighter nerves in the average car or 
pit area than you could have found at 
Little Round Top. Fights, shattered 
friendships, bankruptcies, rubber checks, 
lawsuits and subpoenas are not un¬ 
known. Teeth have been bared, knuckles 
scuffed and lawyers made rich in contre¬ 
temps over rules interpretations, prize 
money, driver contracts, engine cheating, 
wheel widths and even the weather. Yes, 
even isotherms and pressure cells have 
become a source of racing tension. 

You will of course recall the recent wa¬ 
ter follies at Indianapolis, wherein John¬ 
ny Rutherford stroked to an unexpected¬ 
ly easy, abbreviated victory ahead of a 
furiously splashing A.J. Foyt. That 
marked the third time in the past four ln- 
dys that the outcome had been affected 
by rain. The same nimbus shadows have 
spread across the big 2.5-milc tri-oval at 
Mt. Pocono, Pa., where the United States 
Auto Club contests the second of its three 
500-mi/e extravaganzas each summer 
(the remaining race is held at the smog- 
beset but rain-free Ontario Motor Speed¬ 
way in California). Since the Pocono 
track opened in 1971, three of its six 500s 
have been disrupted by the weather. In 
1972 Hurricane Agnes forced the race to 
be delayed for two months. Last year rain 
stopped proceedings at 425 miles. This 
year the weather brought Pocono still 
more frustration. Qualifying, designed as 
a neatly contained one-day event to hype 
the race a week hence, was drowned in a 
sullen downpour. Only a pair of chronic 
back markers, Dick Simon and A1 Lo- 
quasto, managed to qualify, both at 
speeds more than 10 mph slower than 
A.J. Foyt's best practice times. 

The rain persisted the follow ing day, 
creating the stark prospect that the 
Schaefer 500 (as the event is officially 
called) might be run without the pres¬ 
ence of local hero Mario Andretti. No 
matter how officials juggled qualifying, 
the simple fact was that Mario would be 
gone the entire week, testing a Lotus 
Grand Prix car in France, and would not 
return until hours before the race. Still, 
this campaign-weary veteran, in the opin¬ 
ion of many the most versatile race driv¬ 
er in the world, is a resident of nearby 
Nazareth and a gate attraction of Ruth- 
ian stature in eastern Pennsylvania. 
Moreover, he is running the US AC 500- 


MOTOR spoRTS/Broc/r Yates 


Overpowering a bad draw 

Being last in his section of a bizarre lottery devised to allocate starting 
spots in the Schaefer 500 did not prevent Al Unser from winning 


milers this season with Roger Penske, the 
one-man conglomerate whose headquar¬ 
ters are in Reading, only a few score miles 
down the interstate from Pocono. The 
idea of Andretti and his Penske McLar¬ 
en being absent from a major spectacle 
in Pennsylvania (“Penskevania" to rival 
race teams) would be about as exciting 
as King Kong with a rhesus monkey in 
the title role. 

Poring through the USAC rule book, 
the race promoters came upon a saving 
provision whereby a starting field could 
be selected by a complicated lottery sys¬ 
tem. Laughing defiantly at the clouds 
above, (hey set out to create the 35-car 
grid without so much as cranking over 
an engine—thus guaranteeing a starting 
spot for the absent Andretti and the 
heartwarming rhythm of clicking turn¬ 
stiles. Fourteen drivers were placed in 
“protected positions,” assuring them 
starting places. These were former 500- 
mile race winners, former national cham¬ 
pions and those ranking high in the point 
standings, and included virtually all the 
headliners: Foyt, Rutherford, Al and 
Bobby Unser, Gordon Johncock, Pan- 
cho Carter, Mike Mosley (fresh from 
dominating the recent Milwaukee race) 
and Andretti. Simon and Loquasto were 
also locked in, leaving another 19 driv¬ 
ers to draw separately for 14 remaining 
positions. Of the 38 official entries the 
five losers in the draw would then get a 
chance to make conventional qualifying 
attempts for the three last-row spots. 

Everybody puzzled over this strange 
procedure for a while, then began to ap¬ 
plaud the system or scream bloody mur¬ 
der, depending on their luck in the lot¬ 
tery. Johnny Parsons Jr., the son of the 
1950 Indy winner, smiled the broadest. 
He drew the pole position—the first time 
in his eight-year big-car career he had 
been within sniffing distance of that slot. 
With him in the front row would be Bil¬ 
ly Vukovich and none other than Andret¬ 
ti. Perhaps this fortuitous draw would 


trigger a change in the despicable luck 
that has dogged Mario in recent years. 

People have tended to forget that, bur¬ 
dened as he has been by endless tours in 
slow and unreliable cars, this personable, 
intensely competitive driver—now 36 
years old and chunkier, richer and more 
subdued than when he burst on the rac¬ 
ing scene 12 years ago—has won more 
USAC big-car races than any other man 
in history except Foyt. The sad part is 
that of his 32 career victories only two 
continued 
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have come since 1970, none since 1973. 

But now Andretti's fortunes appeared 
to be on the rise again. He arrived at the 
Pocono garage area early Sunday morn¬ 
ing, burrowing through mobs of admir¬ 
ers and autograph-seekers in a blue Ford 
van loaded with his family. Looking 
fresh-faced and relaxed despite a mad 
transatlantic rush to make the race, he 
briefly checked with car owner Penskc, 
then fled to the cool solitude of his mo¬ 
tor home. ‘Tve been like a new man,” 
he said, referring to his contracts with 
Colin Chapman's JPS Lotus team in For¬ 
mula I and with Penske’s USAC orga¬ 
nization. ''Roger knows where he’s going 
and what he’s doing every minute. All I 
have to do is drive. And there’s a new 
spirit at Lotus, too. We’ve got a strong 
car that’s getting all its power on the 
ground and the brakes are great. With a 
few little changes we’ll be very tough. 
Chapman is a winner. Like me.” 

Propping his bare feet on a thickly up¬ 
holstered couch, Andretti mused about 
the race that was about to begin. ‘‘This 
is a track that demands a balanced car. 
A little bit of understeer or oversteer can 
make you look like a chump. I probably 
won’t be able to figure out the right tire 
combination until the first stop." He ac¬ 
knowledged that Foyt, using the same car 
he drove to victory at Pocono last year, 
would have a decided advantage at the 
start, but Andretti seemed devoid of the 
brooding, rather defensive attitude that 
had haunted him in recent years. 

None of the ‘‘protected" drivers had 
much to complain about following the 


lottery. ''It’s basically fair,” said Foyt. 
"There wasn’t much they could do, and 
besides, it’s a 500-milcr and it don't real¬ 
ly much matter where you start." A..I. 
could afford to be sanguine about the sit¬ 
uation. After all he was in the fifth start¬ 
ing position and had been the only man 
to exceed 185 mph in practice. That gave 
him and the flat, wedge-shaped Coyote 
that had served as his back-up car at Indy 
a two-mph advantage over the next-fast¬ 
est car. ‘'I'll tell you, though," he con¬ 
fessed later, "I was so afraid of pulling 
that last spot that I didn't even show up 
for the drawing." 

"I knew I’d get last,” said car owner 
Parnelli Jones, "and I did." His driver, 
A1 Unser—who w ith Jones, Andretti, the 
retired Joe Leonard, legions of designers, 
mechanics, P.R. men and high-dollar 
sponsors formed the "Super Team” of 
the early 1970s—started his tiny, sweet- 
sounding turbocharged Cosworth V-8 in 
the 16th and last “protected” spot. 

The complaints rose from the rear. 
Several of the drivers, mostly manning 
aged, feeble machinery, whined that they 
had been cheated out of a chance for a 
higher place in the starting field. Others 
groused about the capriciousness of the 
draw that awarded Janet Guthrie in a 
Vollstedt-Offy—perhaps the slowest car- 
driver combination since Jack Benny and 
his Maxwell—22nd place in the field. A 
top USAC man was overheard saying, 
"There’s no question that she’s the slow¬ 
est in the field. I predict she'll be last at 
the end of the first lap." 

He was wrong. Guthrie only lost six 


places on the initial circuit and defied his 
prediction. (She did, however, cruise at 
or near the back for 89 pit-stop-punctu¬ 
ated laps before retiring shortly after the 
leaders passed half distance.) 

The race was unleashed under glisten¬ 
ing blue skies, dappled w ith puffy cumu¬ 
lus clouds that seemed to purify the mo¬ 
ment and scrub the acrimony and con¬ 
fusion over qualifying. Andretti held the 
lead for the first six laps, then was over¬ 
powered by Foyt, who clcaily did have 
the fastest car. Suddenly, Al Unser thrust 
his way to the front, mightily aided by 
the booming 830 hp of his Cosworth- 
Ford (as compared with 770-780 hp for 
the best of the turbo-Olfcnhausers) and 
a developing sickness in Foyt's own 810- 
hp V-8. Later Foyt said, "When a V-8 
gels running bad, it’s like it’s in labor. 
It’s only a matter of time before every¬ 
thing goes.” 

Once Foyt was gone, there was no one 
on the track who could seriously com¬ 
pete with Unser in terms of raw speed. 
So strong was his car that he was able to 
overcome such vagaries as an agonizingly 
long pit stop prompted by a malfunction¬ 
ing air jack and the disintegration of his 
left rear tire at over 200 mph. "I was pass¬ 
ing Janet Guthrie when it happened. I 
think I cut my tire on something that fell 
o(f her car,” said Unser after the race. 

"Maybe it was her purse," hooted Par¬ 
nelli Jones. 

As it turned out, Al’s triumph was not 
to be a runaway. Owing to Mosley’s won¬ 
derfully rapid driving in the final laps and 
a decision of thcCosworth-Ford to shed 
a manifold piece five laps from the end, 
Unser won by a mere 3.4 seconds, bring¬ 
ing the 80,000 spectators to their feet al 
the finish. 

With 15 laps to go, Andretti seemed 
to have at least third place in his pocket. 
"I thought we were going to have a real¬ 
ly good race for the lead," he said later. 
Then a mounting bracket on his front 
sway bar ruptured, turning the sweet- 
handling McLaren that had led 45 laps 
of the race into an unruly, mechanical 
Brahma bull. When first Wally Dallcn- 
bach and then Rutherford passed him, 
Mario plunged to the relatively comfort¬ 
able obscurity of fifth place. 

The race had been another disaster for 
Andretti, but measured against the fail¬ 
ure of the recent past, when he had not 
come within a furlong of first place, it 
seemed enough of a success to augur well 
for the future. end 
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swimming /George Plimpton 


A golden 
fish out of 
water 


Mark Spitz had some things to get 
off his chest following Munich, 
but what can replace his sport? 



T he famous seven Olympic gold med¬ 
als have been in a Los Angeles bank 
vault ever since Mark Spitz returned 
from Munich four years ago. He has tak¬ 
en them out twice for photography ses¬ 
sions, each from its white box with the 
interlocked Olympic rings on the cover. 
There are 11 such cases in the bank’s de¬ 
posit box, a very snug fit, he says: the 
seven 1972 gold medals, and the two 
golds he won in Mexico City in 1968 
along with a silver and a bronze. He wore 
the seven 1972 medals for the most pop¬ 
ular poster ever done of an athlete—the 
medals carefully arranged on his bare 
chest, which, together with the mustache, 
the smile and the pale eyes, combined to 
induce one million-plus sales. “The med¬ 
als weighed a lot," Spitz says. "They 
have heavy, crazy chains. Really, it was 
hard to stand up straight wearing them 
all at one time." 

At present Spitz is a young man who 
has a lot of trouble making up his mind 
about anything, and one of his minor 
problems has been what to do with his 
medals. He admires Gary Hall, his Olym¬ 
pic roommate in 1972, for deciding to put 


his collection under a glass top in an end 
table. "But the trouble is that someone 
could come into his apartment, see that 
table at the end of the sofa and carry the 
whole thing off,” Spitz says. "What 
then?” 

Spitz and his young wife Suzy are 
about to shift residences from an apart¬ 
ment in a condominium complex in Ma¬ 
rina del Rey, Calif, to a home in West- 
wood, and he has an idea about his 
medals. What he would like to do is set 
them in a glass wall between the dining 
room and den of his new house. “The 
glass would be bulletproof so that any¬ 
body wanting to get at my medals would 
have to jackhammer them out. Or blow 
up the house,” he says dramatically. 

Then he shakes his head. “The trou¬ 
ble is that if we ever moved again. I’d 
have to take the whole wall with me. They 
tell me that the wall would cost $3,000 
to build and even more to take down and 
reinstall; besides, bulletproof glass that 
thick gets green and no one could see the 
medals anyway.” 

Spitz has solved the trophy problem in 
his present apartment by having very few 


around. The dominant decorative items 
are big stuffed animals. They sit on 
chairs, and a gallery of koala bears and a 
Pooh look down from the top of a dress¬ 
er in the bedroom. Indeed, the only tro¬ 
phies on obvious display are three big 
pewter tankards for high-place finishes 
with his sailing sloop, Sunuirk 7. He is 
very proud of the mugs since they epito¬ 
mize what Spitz feels strongly about him¬ 
self—the unabashed notion that he can 
succeed brilliantly at whatever he decides 
to do. In the course of a few minutes’ 
monologue he will announce that he 
could become a tournament-class golfer 
if he put his mind to it (though the last 
time out on a course, he admits ruefully, 
he hacked around and could not break 
100); he says that he can serve a tennis 
ball as hard as any professional on the 
tour; he is positive he could rank high in 
yachting circles; he even thinks he might 
have picked up yet another gold medal at 
Munich if he had entered the 400-meter 
freestyle. After all, as he points out, 
though it would have required racing 
three times in one day, he did hold the 
world record for the event. 


continued 
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What is odd is that despite his jaunty 
self-assurance Spitz has absolutely no 
idea what he wants to do. He talks vague¬ 
ly about attending to his "business ar¬ 
rangements"—fulfilling contracts with 
firms whose products range from sports¬ 
wear to swimming goggles. He has ap¬ 
plied to dental school and been accept¬ 
ed, but no one thinks he will actually 
attend. His friends urge him to stick close 
to swimming and the world that made 
him famous—coaching or starting up a 
swim school. Spitz listens politely, but he 
does not commit himself. He says he likes 
to s it in the evening with his young wife 
and gaze out beyond the shingled roofs 
of their condominium neighbors and 
watch airliners on their flight patterns in 
and out of Los Angeles. 

“That’s true,” a friend says. “He sits 
around. The Olympics would screw up 
anybody, and he’s no exception. He 
doesn’t fit in the Jet Set that swings 
around the marinas. He puts on jeans and 
with Suzy we all go over to a pizza joint 
on Sepulveda Avenue. He likes the pizza- 
joint adulation. They know him there. 
Sometimes we take an eight-foot-wing¬ 
span, radio-controlled glider to a hill 
near the marina. It’s great to watch him 
fly the glider in the currents coming oft' 
the ridge. It’s as if his knowledge of the 
water has shown him the way to move 
through air. He can bring the glider to 
him like a hawk to a wrist.” 

Spitz seems most at ease talking about 
swimming, especially the technical as¬ 
pects. He speaks of fluid mechanics, says 
such things as “faster repetition does not 
mean faster speed." He stands up in his 
living room and shows how his legs hy- 
perextend, the lower part of each bow¬ 
ing back like a double-jointed append¬ 
age, which gives him a whippier and 
deeper kick in the water. His hands are 
enormous. "Big paddles," he says. But 
when he gets away from the technical as¬ 
pects, the equivocation begins: “The 
great thing about being a competitive 
swimmer is that you know it’s going to 
end quickly. When you're 23, you quit. 
But what a price I paid for all that work. 
There is something very depressing about 
being the best in the world at something. 

I was programmed for all those years. I 
swam 21/2 hours in the morning and two 
in the evening, maybe seven miles a day 
for six years, and during all those hours 
I'd think about getting out of the pool 
at the end of the session and how pleas¬ 
ant that was going to be. I loved to think 


about getting out. But I became the best 
in the world. When I got off the awards 
stand after the seventh gold medal, my 
teammates picked me up and carried me 
around on their shoulders. I’d gained 
their respect. You couldn’t say it was a 
fluke. That's why I’m so happy. 

“Since then I’ve thought it over very 
carefully. Because of swimming, I am my 
own boss, on my own time, with self- 
respect for what I've done, money for my 
labor, and prestige. But then from time 
to time I'm not sure. If I hadn't put all 
the work into winning those medals. I’d 
be a doctor. But if I'd been a doctor, I 
wouldn't have won those medals and I 
might be a frustrated doctor.” He turns 
up his enormous hands and looks at 
them. “I guess that’s the price no matter 
what. Frustration. You never know. You 
always wonder.” 

He is 10 pounds heavier now, wincing 
as he admits it. “I weighed 175 in Mu» 
nich. I was such a fine-tuned instrument 
then: now I’m out of tune—a big, out-of¬ 
tune bass fiddle.” 

Mark and Suzy sit on the floor and 
watch a taped rerun of the seven Olym¬ 
pic races, playing it through their tele¬ 
vision set. They do this quite often. Suzy 
loves it. The screen shows Spitz climb¬ 
ing up on the starting block, shaking his 
muscles loose. He looks almost gaunt 
from training. 

"Swimming," Spitz says, leaning for¬ 
ward and peering at the screen, “is the 
only sport where before an athlete com¬ 
petes he stands on a pedestal, is intro¬ 
duced and applauded. He hasn't even 
done anything. Instant recognition. 
That's so much of what an athlete wants. 
Then he gets rewarded immediately af¬ 
terward. It would be terrible if he got the 
award the next day; he might forget what 
he got it for.” 

The swimmers splash down the lanes. 
The roar of the crowd blasts sharply out 
of the set. Spitz says that he will help 
with the television commentary for the 
Montreal Games. "I wouldn't mind 
watching the swimming on TV,” he says, 
“because, as with a football game, you 
can see more, but I think I’d rather be 
there. I’d be there as an outsider but I’d 
know the inside, what the swimmers arc 
going through before the race. In Mu¬ 
nich we waited in a small place about the 
size of a motel bedroom, the eight of us 
in our different sweat-suit gear, the sound 
of 20,000 people outside beating at the 
wall, and we would watch the race pre¬ 


ceding ours on a monitor. We were real¬ 
ly like stage performers. They would 
knock at the door and call out, ‘ O.K ., 
you're on.' ” 

The swimmers on the television screen 
turn for the last lap, spinning in a flurry 
of water at the pool's end. Spitz so far in 
front that only the flutter of his kick 
shows at the side of the screen. “Some¬ 
times I poke Suzy and say this is the race 
I lost. I feel it. I'm going to lose it.” Next 
to him, she laughs and hunches her shoul¬ 
ders and tries to look scared. 

The race over, the swimmers loll help¬ 
lessly at the pool's edge; the water glis¬ 
tens on their otter-sleek hair. Spitz clicks 
off the set and looks at his wife. “It came 
out O.K.,” he says. “Give me some wa¬ 
ter and I'll give you a first.” 

Spitz is often asked if he can swim at 
today’s competitive levels. Predictably he 
has a strong answer. Last year on a busi¬ 
ness tour in Brazil he was cajoled into 
swimming an exhibition in a cold pool 
before 15,000 onlookers (the water 
seemed about 55°, he says, a speed- 
limiting temperature). He turned in a 
1:01 in the 100 butterfly, which is poor. 
But the next day, in a warmer pool and 
swimming to make amends, he went the 
distance in 57 seconds flat—almost three 
seconds off the world record, which Spitz 
himself holds (54.27), but a truly impres¬ 
sive time for a swimmer who has not been 
in training. 

Most of the time, however. Spitz seems 
to avoid the medium that made him so 
famous. He does an occasional lap or two 
in his in-laws’ pool. The longest he has 
spent in the water since Munich was a six- 
hour stint surfing oft' Hawaii. One night 
last year, at the end of a party, he was 
persuaded to go swimming. 

A friend described it: "He went home 
to get his swimsuit. It’s a small pool. He 
can cross it in several strokes. But. it’s 
big enough so you can see how good he 
is. 1 went in with him. He passed me us¬ 
ing his legs only, cruising by with his arms 
out of the water! I couldn’t stand it. I 
jumped out of the pool. I loved it. It real¬ 
ly turned me on to see anybody that good. 
That’s what he ought to do until he’s too 
old to float—cruise up and down pools 
so that people can see what an incred¬ 
ible sight that is.” end 


Spitz won plaudits at Munich , but most 
of his teammates there lost. For a 
portrait of one today, turn the page. 
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something 


with 
Wblfschmidt 


A vodka and tonic, a martini, a bloody mary, 
a screwdriver. Or anything else you have in mind. 


Genuine Vixlka 






Steve Kelly has gone through fire (with Ladder 
Company 36) and ice and sunny lagoons, 
striving to make the Olympics, though 
his chances in Montreal remain nil 



BRUNX BUU continued 


he vast majority of people in 
the world were not aware of it, 
but Stephen P. Kelly, the kayaker from 
the New York City borough of the 
Bronx, was a teammate of Mark Spitz 
at the 1972 Olympic Games. Mark Spitz 
was not aware of this either. Kelly re¬ 
calls his relationship with Spitz in Mu¬ 
nich: “I saw him around the Village. I 
never met him or shook hands with him 
or anything. That’s not unusual. Maybe 
only one out of every 50 or 60 people in 
an Olympics wins a gold medal. They’re 
set apart from the rest of us. They’re al¬ 
most like another race. Take a look at 
the official Olympic yearbook. It lists ev¬ 
ery single member of every single team. 
It has a picture of everyone. And you can 
see there how many failed to meet the 
qualifying height or lost out in the first 
heat. People never heard of them. I feel 
bad about that. But 90% or 95% of ev¬ 
eryone in the Olympics is like that.” 

In Munich, Steve Kelly finished deep 
among the 95% no one ever heard of. 
Nevertheless, he was a bona fide world- 
class Olympic competitor then and he 
will be again in Montreal this month. 
This is an honorable achievement, a pin¬ 
nacle reached by an infinitesimal portion 
of the world’s billions. 

Since the Games were reborn in a 
splurge of idealism and hope 80 years 
ago, they have been racked and nearly 
ruined by some of the 20th century’s nas¬ 
tier “isms”—cynicism, chauvinism, pro¬ 
fessionalism, totalitarianism. But if the 
Olympics as an institution falters, the in¬ 
dividual Olympian seems somehow to 
have transcended the trouble. Whether 
one is a pampered hero or an anonymous 
out-of-work New York City fireman like 
Steve Kelly, it is no cheap or simple thing 
to become an Olympian—even an Olym¬ 
pian who has no chance to win a gold 




medal. Perhaps especially an Olympian 
who has no chance. It demands commit¬ 
ment, it demands sacrifice. 

It was the first week in December. There 
were 20 shopping days until Christmas 
1975, 225 days until the Olympics 1976. 
Steve Kelly sat at the counter in a Man¬ 
hattan coffee shop at the intersection of 
Broadway and Dyckman Street. He was, 
at that moment, the U.S. singles kayak 
champion. Few people were aware of 
this; certainly no one in the coffee shop 
recognized him. He was tall, rangy, a bit 
shabby in old jeans, old Adidas shoes, a 
surplus-store parka and a slightly soiled 
while hat which, he explained, was the 
official rain hat of the 1972 U.S. Olym¬ 
pic team. He had a thick beard the color 
ol old copper. His pale skin seemed to 
have lost its little boy’s freckles only re¬ 
cently, the light blue eyes were mischie¬ 
vous, the smile was quick—altogether he 
gave the impression of an impish altar 
boy wearing false whiskers. 

Steve Kelly was a serious man, how¬ 
ever, living a serious life. He was 24 with 
a son who was two. He had a wife who 
was pregnant. And he had no permanent 
employment, only a temporary job driv¬ 
ing a delivery truck for a company that 
sold soft-drink syrup to soda fountains. 
He was paid $5 an hour. Five months 
before, Kelly had been laid off by the Fire 
Department, a victim of the financial cri¬ 
sis that was gripping New York. Hisjob 
at Ladder Company 36 had paid SI 1,000 
a year. Though he had a degree in crim¬ 
inal justice from John Jay College (class 
of *72), he had become a fireman largely 
because he passed a civil service exam 
that made him eligible to be a fireman; 
it was not the triumphant fruition of a 
small boy's dreams. 

“My mom was always reading civil 
service ads in the paper,” Kelly said. 
“She got me to go take the Fire Depart¬ 
ment exam. I passed, so I took the job. 
It made her happy. She has that big thing 
Irish mothers have about getting their 
sons into something secure—like work¬ 
ing for the city.” 

But not much was secure anymore. 
“When 1 was laid off,” Steve Kelly said, 
“I panicked. I’d worry, worry, worry. I’d 
ask myself, ‘What am I gonna do? How 

Scaling the heights in exercise, if never in 
world competition, Kelly girds for the Games. 
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can I keep training? What am I gonna 
do?V It’s been a few months now. I’m 
used to it. I say to hell with worrying. 
I’m training for the Olympics. We’ll get 
by. Maybe it’s all for the best. There’s 
no way you can hold a full-time job and 
train for the Olympics. Training is full 
time now. You have to. The Europeans 
do it. We have to.” 

He rose from the stool and left the cof¬ 
fee shop. The December sky was already 
black although it was only five o’clock 
in the afternoon. It was damp, blustery, 
very cold. The intersection of Broadway 
and Dyckman was brilliantly lit, fiercely 
noisy. Traffic poured along Broadway, a 
howling stream of headlights. The papers 
were full of news about bankruptcy, 
about the inevitable onrushing deterio¬ 
ration of life in New York City. Kelly 
climbed into his car and drove west down 
Dyckman toward the Hudson River, 
away from the bad news. 

A couple of blocks along, beneath a 
huge concrete arch that held up the Hen¬ 
ry Hudson Parkway 80 feet above, he 
turned left onto a dark rutted road. His 
headlights shone on puddles of ice in the 
ruts. Weeds grew between the tire tracks. 
He drove slowly along the black wilds 
of the river shore. The Hudson was about 
a mile wide here. Upriver the tiny lights 
of a tugboat glided along its surface. 
Downriver loomed the George Washing¬ 
ton Bridge. Its looping necklaces of lights 
reached across to New Jersey so grace¬ 
fully that it was hard to believe the bridge 
had been conceived and built by men. 

A few hundred yards down the road, 
Kelly parked at a small, gray two-story 
building. This was the Inwood Canoe 
Club. He unlocked a heavy wooden door 
and out of the blackness came a small 
brown dog with an oddly bent ear. Kel¬ 
ly said his name was Hudson and ex¬ 
plained that the dog had been tossed into 
the river by someone on a Circle Line 
excursion boat a few years before. Club 
members had paddled out and rescued 
the animal and he had lived there ever 
since. “He’s supposed to be our watch¬ 
dog,” said Kelly, “but if someone gives 
him food, he doesn’t mind if they break 
in. Every month or so I come down here 
and find the door swinging. There's noth¬ 
ing much to steal. We wouldn’t think of 
keeping trophies here.” 

The Inwood Canoe Club was founded 
in 1902, offering water sport to citizens 


imprisoned in the turn-of-the-century 
congestion of New York. In those days 
there were other paddling clubs on this 
part of the river, but only Inwood Ca¬ 
noe Club survives. It has fallen on hard 
times. There are no more than two doz¬ 
en active members, many of them high 
school kids. The original clubhouse 
burned in 1956, but the new structure has 
already attained a certain tumbledown 
look. The interior is filled with dozens 
of faded snapshots of Inwood paddlers 
dating back through the century. 

The clubhouse was as wintry inside as 
outside. Ke))y opened a door to the boat¬ 
house, built on pilings over the river. He 
turned on a light. The kayaks and canoes 
were stored on racks. Most of the kayaks 
were made of mahogany, lovely polished 
things that shone with old-fashioned 
craftsmanship. Kelly ran his hand over 
one of them and smiled. Then he opened 
the double doors of the boathouse and 
stepped out. The river sound was loud, an 
insistent rushing gurgle. The stars were 
bright. It was only 5:30 but there was a 
sense of midnight here, of being suspend¬ 
ed beyond reality, beyond bankruptcies 
and the problems of unemployment. 

Kelly changed into a sweat suit and 
climbed narrow stairs to the second floor. 
Here was a small gym, minimally 


equipped. He began a series of “sets,” 
repetitive training routines designed to 
bring him to peak condition for the 
Olympics. It was a bizarre and distinctly 
un-Olympic scene—the wind banging at 
windows, the little room, the boyish Kel¬ 
ly panting and grimacing, the river smell 
and chill permeating everything. 

Kelly chinned himself 30 times on a 
crowbar lying across two ceiling beams. 
He fired an ancient medicine ball up 
against the beams and caught it when it 
fell—possibly 30 times. He did 50 push¬ 
ups, 75 sit-ups, skipped rope for five min¬ 
utes, bench-pressed 2)0 pounds again 
and again and again until his arms grew 
feeble. Then he did another set—chin- 
ups, medicine ball, rope-jumping, etc. 

Two high school boys and the wife of 
a member joined him, and the four la¬ 
bored for more than an hour. Then, 
breathing hard, Kelly led his companions 
downstairs and outside, where they loped 
off down the weedy driveway until, half 
a mile away, they came to the dark paths 
and lanes of Inwood Hill Park. They 
jogged several miles, passing occasional 
street lamps, passing black trees whose 
bare branches tossed and rubbed to¬ 
gether in the wind. Occasionally, they 
stopped running and chinned themselves 
on limbs. They returned to the club- 
contlnued 



A son of whom an Irish mother could be proud, Kelly served as a fireman until he was laid off. 
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house, hut Kelly ran past it and stopped 
at the base of a steel girder that rose out 
of sight in the darkness. He grabbed a 
rope tied somewhere up in the ironwork 
and he climbed it—25 feet up—handover 
hand, half a dozen times while the Hud¬ 
son wind blew against his back. 

It was after 7:30. Soaked with sweat, 
Kelly went into the locker room to 
change. A stocky pallid man named Eric 
Feicht had arrived at the clubhouse. He 
was a lifetime club officer, a coach of the 
U.S. Olympic kayak team in 1964. Feicht 
was asked if he thought Steve Kelly had 
a chance to do well in the 1976 Olym¬ 
pics. Slowly, considering his words, he 
said, “No, not very well. We are behind 
the rest of them. But just havingan Olym¬ 
pian at the club makes a nice image for 
the younger boys. Steve is a hard work¬ 
er. He is very good at the club. He re¬ 
members to lock up when he leaves and 
he keeps the heat turned down so we 
don’t use too much fuel.” 

Everyone who grows up in New York 
City comes from a place called the Neigh¬ 
borhood. For Steve Kelly, the Neighbor¬ 
hood was around 212th Street and 
Broadway. It is a relatively bucolic part 
of Manhattan; the rolling acres of In¬ 
wood Hill Park are the prevailing influ¬ 
ence on the Neighborhood. The apart¬ 
ment buildings are aging modest places 
where middle-class people live. Kelly 
grew up in a third-floor walk-up. His 
mother and father live there still. His fa¬ 
ther, a retired truck driver who works 
occasionally as an usher at Shea Stadi¬ 
um, recalled that Steve’s brother Bill, 10 
years older, had been the original inspi¬ 
ration for Steve’s paddling: “Billy got 
Stephen going. And Billy was good, but 
he was mostly local. Stephen has been 
all over the place. He is championship 
caliber. Don't ask me where it came 
from. Not me, that’s for sure. Instead of 
hanging round the streets doing nothing 
like the other kids, Stephen always had 
this interest in paddling. I don’t remem¬ 
ber he ever got in much trouble, although 
once a cop brought him home for throw¬ 
ing snowballs off" the roof.” 

The Kellys were asked if people in the 
Neighborhood considered their son a 
hero because he had been an Olympian. 
“Oh, I don't know about the Neighbor¬ 
hood," Mrs. Kelly said. "His relatives 
are impressed. But, you know, it was 
about the same when he was a fireman. 
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His nieces and nephews were always run¬ 
ning out in the street when they heard a 
siren because they thought they might see 
Stephen on the fire truck. People were 
probably as impressed he was in the Fire 
Department as on the Olympic team.” 

Kelly’s training did not stop for so much 
as one day. The grueling sets went on 
each afternoon after work. The truck 
driving job for the Quality Maid Syrup 
Company was uninspiring. He covered 
the Bronx and northern suburbs, haul¬ 
ing tanks of syrup into stores or ware¬ 
houses. One afternoon in January, head¬ 
ing for Yonkers, he said, “Driving a 
truck doesn’t take much thought. 1 don’t 
mind it. 1 his morning I went up to Mt. 
Kisco. Usually I take the interstate, but 
this time 1 thought I'd go up 9A and 
check out the rich people’s houses in 
Chappaqua. It was nice. 

“I was with the Fire Department more 
than two years, then 1,000 guys were laid 
off. 1 might be rehired sometime. I’m on 
a waiting list. I’d go back in a minute 
it was ideal for training, two days on, two 
off. I could always work out a deal for 
special days off. Sometimes I'd write 
downtown and ask for a month off. They 
were agreeable because they knew I had 
totrain. I couldjogtotheclubhousefrom 
the firehouse. The guys at Ladder 36 were 
100%. The best thing about the Fire De¬ 
partment was the people you met.” 

He pulled the truck over to a curb in 
Yonkers and unloaded some tanks at a 
store. He returned and began driving far¬ 
ther up into Westchester County. “I 
couldn’t hack this job all the time,” he 
said. "The hours are too confining. I fin¬ 
ish work, then I work out two hours, 
three hours, and I get home after eight 
o’clock and the kid’s in bed already and 
I’m almost too tired to cat. I watch a lit¬ 
tle TV. I fall in bed by 9:30 and then I 
get up and go back to work at 7:30. The 
Fire Department was perfect. Except one 
thing. I always had a cough. I was sick a 
lot in the department. Smoke inhalation. 
You get a big whiff and the next day your 
spit is black. You'd be coughing all the 
time. After a big whiff of smoke I had to 
run and run to get the stuff out of my 
lungs. You always had to pray there 
wouldn't be a fire the day before a race.” 

It was Jan. 28, only 171 d?ys before the 
Games. It was about 10 in the morning, 
about 4° above zero, and Steve was at 
continued 
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the Inwood club. He was in high spirits: 
he had quit the Quality Maid job. He was 
going to live on his savings and on Feb. 
2 he was going to Florida with his wife 
Margo and his son Stephen, and he was 
going to devote himself to nothing but 
training for the Olympic Games. It had 
been a critical decision. He had with¬ 
drawn SI,OOO from the bank. He had no 
idea if it would be enough or what might 
happen in Florida. “We're apprehensive 
about the money thing,” he said. “My 
mom's worried, but Margo said, ‘Let’s 
go, let's do it.' You get used to this care¬ 
free attitude after a while. We’ll just have 
to take pot luck in Florida. Maybe I'll 
pick oranges. Maybe I’ll sell pans door 
todoor. Maybe I’ll goon unemployment. 
I don't know.” 

Kelly was wearing a red knit stocking 
cap and his 1972 Olympic sweat suit. He 
stood on the clubhouse dock above the 
river, his face pink with the cold. “I can’t 
believe it,” he said, “Monday! Monday 
we go for sunshine.” There was sunshine 
in New York and the Hudson water 
danced and sparkled. But the river was 
also alive with ice. Some floes were as 
big as paddle tennis courts, some small 
as a child's hand. As the ice glided by 
the club, it clicked like thousands of dice 
rattling. Kelly said he had been hoping 
all week to get on the water, but there 
had been fog, rain. snow. He had his one- 
man kayak on the dock and he was 
watching the ice carefully. It was mov¬ 
ing fast enough so that a large piece, sure 
and brutal as a lire ax, could punch a 
hole in the kayak. Kelly decided that it 
was too dangerous to paddle out into the 
river, but he put his kayak into the wa¬ 
ter below the dock. He was surrounded 
by ice and could paddle no more than a 
stroke or two. He climbed out and said, 
"I am dying to get on the water. You 
can stay off only so long and then you 
get nervous. You’ve got to have a lot of 
fortitude to go on training every day. I 
get into a depression sometimes. I say, 

‘-the boathouse.’ But the next day I 

go down again. 

“It’s tougher for Americans to get 
themselves up every day. Europeans are 
pushed to do it. Usually they have the 
government behind them. And they have 
greater personal motivation. In Europe 
a champion kayaker is a hero, asked for 
his autograph. But for me, well, the only 
reward is proving you're among the best 
in the world. That's very intangible. A 
continued 
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few thousand bucks or a little fame would 
make it all a lot easier.” 

At that point, midwinter of 1976, the 
Olympic construction work in Montreal 
was snarled, costs were increasing at a 
stunning rate, there was talk of cancel¬ 
ing the Olympics. But Kelly was uncon¬ 
cerned. “I don’t know what’s going on 
in Montreal with the construction, the 
stadiums and restaurants and the Vil¬ 
lage—all the hoopla,” he said. “But you 
can hold an Olympics—for athletes— 
without restaurants and stadiums and a 
Village. The hoopla is for the spectator, 
not for the competitor. For us, for ath¬ 
letes, there’s no problem having an 
Olympics. You can throw us in an old 
gym with sleeping bags and we’ll race on 
the nearest lake. 

“For us, an Olympics means one 
thing: you are racing against the best 
guys in the world.” 

Through February, March and the early 
part of April, Kelly and half a dozen 
American kayakers and several from 
Canada worked out every day on the 
warm lagoons near Inverness, Fla. The 
Hudson River’s rushing ice was far be¬ 
hind. One day in January, Steve had driv¬ 
en his truck over a number of New York 
City bridges, and he had pointed down 
at the polluted waters and said, “See the 
places on the shore where there is steam? 
See where the seagulls gather? Those are 
sewage outlets. I know every one around 
Manhattan. When you're a city kayaker, 
you get to know them like landmarks on 
the shore.” 

In Florida the landmarks were cypress 
trees hung with curtains of moss. Kelly 
and his mates paddled miles each day 
through sunny labyrinths of channels 
and canals. They talked kayaking for 
hours. They grew more powerful. They 
gained more stamina. The Kellys lived 
in an efficiency apartment in an old ho¬ 
tel. It had a tiny parlor, a tiny kitchen¬ 
ette, a tiny bedroom. The boy slept on a 
mattress on the floor. The apartment cost 
SI30 a month. 

Because Kelly was a member of the 
U.S. Olympic Committee’s National De¬ 
velopment Team (selected the previous 
summer), he was reimbursed for some of 
his expenses—about $300 for the whole 
stay in Florida, including a mile for 
travel to and from New York. Kelly was 
able to live without picking oranges or 
selling pots. He collected unemployment 

continued 
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checks from the state of Florida, about 
S95 a week. He spent about S1,200 of his 
own money. 

The Kellys returned to New York on 
a weekend in mid-April. They drove 
straight through from Florida with only 
two hours of rest. Every motel room on 
the East Coast seemed occupied, over¬ 
flowing with the spring migration of col¬ 
lege students. Margo was expecting the 
baby in the second week of May. They 
moved back into the basement of a build¬ 
ing on Commonwealth Avenue in the 
Bronx where they had lived before: it is 
owned by Margo's father. 

One of the first things Kelly did after 
his return was to register for New York 
State unemployment benefits. As in Flor¬ 
ida, Steve collected S95 a week. To get 
the check, he spent about three hours 
each Friday morning standing in long, 
nearly static lines at a government build¬ 
ing in the Bronx. Me said, “Well, sure, 
you waste half a day getting to the win¬ 
dow, but there's no choice. There is no 
way I could hold a job and get in shape.” 

Margo is 22 and ordinarily a slim, lithe 
woman, but in the first week of May she 
was large and awkward with the child she 
carried. She sat in the living room of 
the apartment. The paneled walls were 
Steve's handiwork. There were several 
planters hung about in macrame slings: 
her handiwork. “I can't imagine what life 
would be like if Steve weren’t training,” 
she said. "He enjoys it. People should 
live their lives and have fun. You can't 
always be plugging away at something.” 

She was asked if a gold medal in Mon¬ 
treal would make the sacrifices worth¬ 
while. She said, “A gold medal? I 
wouldn't even believe that. We think just 
getting into the finals would be fantas¬ 
tic. A gold medal? Well, it would be nice, 
but I can't sec what real benefit we’d 
get from that. I can't sec where it would 
make much difference—unless maybe 
you could put it on a job resume.” 

In the U.S. competing in an Olympics 
in no way guarantees an athlete a good 
job. The Olympics may even be a det¬ 
riment. Steve Kelly is nothing if not a 
realist. He said, "When I apply for a job 
after the Games, after all this training, 
some personnel guy is going to ask me, 
'O.K., what exactly have you been work¬ 
ing at for the past year? What's your ex¬ 
perience?' And 1 will say, 'Well, sir, I've 
been paddling my kayak and that's about 


all.’ People can't believe that. They as¬ 
sume you’re not serious. Even winning a 
medal wouldn't make much difference. 
In America people think anyone who 
spends this much time without making 
money, without at least working on a 
sport where you can make money, is 
probably unemployable. Or crazy.” 

Margo Kelly's baby still had not arrived, 
but Steve left New York City for a small 
lake west of Chicago, there to train with 
the three men who would be his partners 
in the four-man kayak (K-4) event. Dur¬ 
ing the winter, Steve had all but decided 
he would forgo entering the singles or 
doubles events and concentrate on the 
K-4. Now he was certain. This was 
thought to be the strongest U.S. kayak 
entry for Montreal. Kelly said, “We 
don’t have a chance for a medal. But this 
is the best year of training we’ve ever had. 
We took the whole winter, the whole 
spring and we worked seven days a week. 
We’ve already paddled over 1,500 miles 
this year. We've been very technical 
about our training program, working on 
different elements individually endur¬ 
ance, strength, speed. We say, ‘Wow! 
what a year!' But the Europeans, they do 
this every year. They have had great 
training years every year of their lives.” 

The U.S. Olympic Committee budget 
for kayaking in 1976 is some $20,000. 
Kelly believes the world powers—Rus¬ 
sia. Hungary. Rumania, East Germa¬ 
ny—spend 40 or 50 times that on the 
sport. A bronze in 19.16 is the best any 
U.S. men's boat has done in the Olym¬ 
pics. The women have done better; in 
1964 they won a silver and a bronze. 

Steve’s K-4 mates were Brent Turner, 
22, a student at the University of Mon¬ 
tana whose parents owned the lakeside 
property where the crew was training: 
Bruce Barton, 19, son of a Horton, Mich, 
farmer; Peter Dcyo, 18, a Western Mich¬ 
igan University student from Niles, 
M ich. They were doing intense sprints on 
the lake. A strong wind was lifting gusts 
of dust off the newly plowed fields be¬ 
yond the lake and the kayakers’eyes were 
red from it. The water was choppy, but 
they worked steadily for two hours. They 
seemed beautifully synchronized, ex¬ 
tremely strong. They paddled fiercely 
60 strokes a minute at times—up and 
down a 1.000-metcr course. Then they 
showered and ate lunch—rice goulash 
and butterscotch pudding made by Brent 
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Turner's mother. They drank three 
quarts of milk. They spoke a little about 
the imminent birth of Steve's second 
child. Steve said, "Margo will call when 
she’s ready. I hope she times it between 
the weekends.*’ 

On two weekends May 8-9 and May 
15-16—there were races scheduled, the 
first in Toronto, the second at Lake Se- 
bago near Bear Mountain Park, some 60 
miles north of New' York City. Except 
for casual races in Florida, these would 
be the first competitive opportunities for 
the Kelly K-4. The paddlcrs loaded their 
kayakson top of the Turner family camp¬ 
er and headed for Canada. There was no 
word from Margo. They raced and fin¬ 
ished second to a Canadian boat, but 
they were not disappointed. Kelly said, 
"Everything is right on schedule." Not 
the baby, who still had not appeared by 
the following weekend. 

At Lake Sebago, on a dismal, drizzly 
Sunday, the Kelly K-4 had its first U.S. 
test. Bruce Barton had edged Kelly in the 
1,000-meter singles, then Kelly had won 
the 500 singles. The crew was high spir¬ 
ited. There were two other K-4s in com¬ 
petition, one from the New York Ath¬ 
letic Club, the other from Washington, 
D.C. Neither seemed a threat because 
neither crew had had extensive winter 
training. The distance was 1,000 meters. 

The Kelly K-4 got ofT to a good start 
(usually not its forte), held bow-to-bow 
with the New York boat for about 400 
yards, then slowly pulled ahead and 
crossed the finish almost a full length in 
front, a wide margin of victory. 

Kelly was exultant. "It was perfect!" 
he said. "Just what we planned to do. 
We held next to them through the first 
half, then our stamina beat ’em. God, 
that felt great!” The glow of competition 
was almost like a halo over his head. 
"Oh, my God, what a feeling!" 

The baby was bom on May 26, two weeks 
late. He was a big 10 pounds 14 ounces, 
and they named him Peter Joshua. Kel¬ 
ly was in New York at the birth. But, 
just before Memorial Day, 48 days to the 
Games, he was gone again. He flew to 
Cambridge, Ohio, where the Olympic 
Trials for the K-4s were to be held June 
5. For a week the Kelly K-4 crew con¬ 
tinued its high-pitched training, and then 
came race day, dark and rainy. There 
were five boats in the two-hcat 1,000-mc- 
ter trials and Kelly was totally confident. 


Rightly so. His kayak won both races by 
an impressive two seconds. Steve Kelly 
was an Olympian again. 

It had cost him almost a year of his 
time, more than S2,000 of his small sav¬ 
ings, immeasurable amounts of pain and 
fatigue. His condition was superb, his 
chest broad, his arms hard. He could 
paddle at what for most would be ex¬ 
hausting speed and scarcely breathe 
hard. His body was about as close to a 
machine as human persistence could 
make it. He had labored to make it al¬ 
most immune to breakdown, practically 
devoid of frailty. 

The obvious question was—why do it? 
Why sacrifice so much? Steve Kelly said, 
"People who have never been in the 
Olympics try to make patriotism a mo¬ 
tive, but that isn’t very effective. It ap¬ 
peals to Little Leaguers, 1 suppose. Most 
people just compete as individuals. 
That’s best. I suppose some guys like 
Mark Spitz might be motivated by all the 
money they’ll make with their gold med¬ 
als, but that sure doesn't apply to me— 
either the money or the gold. So when 
someone asks me why I do this, spend 
my own money and let a career go, 1 can’t 
think of anything to say except that I 
want to compete against the best athletes 
in the world. Because that means that I’m 
one of the best athletes in the world. I’m 
proud of that.” 

The founder of the modern Olympics was 
Baron Pierre deCoubertin, a melancholy 
19th-century visionary. He spent the last 
years of his life in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
nearly penniless, rowing in circles on 
Lake Geneva. He had come to be bit¬ 
terly disappointed in the Games. Oppor¬ 
tunism and politics had ruined his 
dream. 

It was de Coubertin who said, “The 
most important thing in the Olympic 
Games is not to win but to take part, 
just as the most important thing in life is 
not the triumph but the struggle." 

Not many Olympians meet the stan¬ 
dard of true amateurism anymore. Those 
who do are the purest Olympians, and 
they almost always perform in near-per¬ 
fect anonymity because they almost al¬ 
ways train without the benefit of govern¬ 
ment support, athletic scholarships or 
proper facilities. Thus they almost never 
stand in the winner's spotlight. If he were 
alive today, the baron would admire 
Steve Kelly very much indeed. end 
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THE NO-SPRAY 
WAYT0CONTROL 
ODOR AIL DAY 



Switch from your spray deodorant 
to the number one Stick Deodorant. 

OLD SPICE* 

It’s so effective, it protects up to 
24 hours. 

What’s more, it’s guaranteed not 
to stain or your money back. 

(see package for details) 

And to top it all. it’s got that 
great OLD SPICE fragrance. 

So make the switch! And protect 
yourself like a man. Also available in 
Lime. Musk and Herbal. 


PROTECTION YOU DON’T HAVE TO CHECK. 

SHU LTO N 






2 FEET X 3 FEET* $2.00 EACH 


BASEBALL 

Larry Bowa B520 
„Lou Brock 10N4 

_Jeff Burroughs B504 

_ Steve Garvey B501 
_ Greg Gross B507 

_Al Hra bosky B519 

Jim "Catfish" Hunter 
B516 

..Reggie Jackson 9A3 
Fred Lynn B517 
. Bill Madlock B521 
Bobby Murcer B509 

_Jim Palmer B502 

..Pete Rose 3N1 

_Nolan Ryan B510 

_Mike Schmidt B511 

_Tom Seaver B515 
_ Willie Stargell 8N4 
_Don Sutton B513 
_ Joe Torre B5I4 


BASKETBALL 

Nate Archibald 18B1 

_Rick Barry BK502 

Austin Carr BK506 


.Phil Chenier BK504 
Dave Cowens 3B2 
.Billy Cunningham BK507 
Julius Erving 1781 
Walt Frazier 9B2 
Gail Goodrich BK501 
John Havlicek 3B1 
.Connie Hawkins 14842 
.Spencer Haywood 305 
Lou Hudson BK508 
.Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 304 
Bob Lanier BK509 
.Pete Maravich BK510 
Bob McAdoo 4B1 
George McGinnis 303 
Rudy Tomjanovich BK506 
Norm Van Lier 302 
Sidney Wicks 16B1 
Keith Wilkes 301 


HOCKEY 
Bobby Clarke 1H1 
.Tony Esposito 1H6 
Bobby Orr 1H3 
.Bernie Parent 1H5 
Dave Schultz 1H7 


FOOTBALL 

— Ken Anderson 107 
_ Otis Armstrong 111 

_Robert Babich 109 

_Steve Bartkowski 101 

_Jim Bertelsen 114 

_Fred Biletmkoff 9A25 

_ Terry Bradshaw 13N12 

_John Brockmgton 7N42 

_ Larry Brown 16N43 
_Waymond Bryant 105 
__Chuck Foreman 9N44 

_Roman Gabriel S8N18 

—Joe Green 13N75 

_Bob Griese 7A12 

—John Hadl 113 

_Chris Hanburger 127 

__Franco Harris 13N32 
__Jim Hart 123 
__Mack Herron 117 
—J D Hill 104 

_Gary Huff 106 

_Harold Jackson 8N29 

_.Charley Johnson 4A12 

_Ron Johnson 11N30 

_Billy Kilmer 16N17 

_Larry Little 115 

_Jim Mandich 116 


Hockey posters run 18"* 24" 


_Archie Manning 10N8 

..Terry Metcalf 122 
_ Lydell Mitchell 103 
_ Merlin Olsen 8N74 

__Alan Page 9N88 

_Dan Pastormi 118 

_Jim Plunkett 1A16 

_Greg Pruitt 108 
—John Riggins 8A44 
.Charlie Sanders 6N88 
_0 J. Simpson 2A36 
_ Ken Stabler 9A12 

_Roger Staubach 5N12 

_ Altie Taylor 112 
_Otis Taylor 6A89 
_Don Woods 126 

TENNIS 

— Billie Jean King 1T5 

— Rad Laver 1T1 

_ John Newcomb IT6 

SOCCER 

_ Pele 1SC2 

— Kyle Rote. Jr 1SC1 

OTHER SPORTS 

— Johnny Miller 1G1 
—Secretariat 784 


Please send me the Superstar posters I've 
checked at $2 00 each or at your special 
otter of 3 for S5 00 (and SI 50 tor each 
additional poster) I've indicated how many 
of each I want 
I enclose S lor 

posters, plus S 75 to cover postage and 
handling 

□ Cash □ Check □ Money Order 
Note These big lull-color posters are 
rolled and shipped in crush-proof tubes 
to prevent damage. 

Sports Illustrated 

PO Box 8086-5153 
Philadelphia. Pa 19177 


lame 


(please punt) 


siale zip 

(Please allow 4-6 weeks lot delivery) 

Sorry - No Canadian orders will be accepted 

$10705 














II Day/Ill Night. 


If you enjoy beautiful music, WCFL can give you 
around the clock listening pleasure with a minimum 
of interruption. No matter when or where you listen 
—at home or in the car—the beautiful one will stay 
with you because it is the most powerful, full-time 
beautiful music station in the United States. 
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Read what the experts say 
about Renault 5 

(before you buy a Rabbit, Civic or Chevette). 


“Best MPG car we’ve ever tested.” 

—"Car and Driver" Magazine 

If you want something more stingy with gasoline, 
you should consider a motorcycle! The Renault 5 can 
chalk up an incredible 40 miles per gallon on the highway, 
28 city. (Remember, these are EPA estimates. Your 
mileage may vary depending on the type of driving you do, 
your driving habits, your car’s condition and optional 
equipment*.) 

“... seems built like a tank.” 

—"Road Test" Magazine 
The Renault 5 has unitized body and chassis plus 
factory-applied rustproofing and undercoating. Simply 
put, this car is built to last. Which is one big reason why 
1.200,000 Europeans bought one. 

“Hold off for a while if you’re 
considering a car like Chevrolet 
Chevette, Volkswagen Rabbit or a 

Honda Civic.” — Dan Jedlicka, Syndicated 
Automotive Columnist, "Chicago Sun-Times" 
Renault 5 gives you road-hugging front-wheel drive. 
Chevette doesn't. Renault 5 has a hatchback door which 
opens down to the bumper for easy loading. Rabbit, Civic 
and Chevette hatchbacks don't. And the Renault 5 starts 
at only $3,295. (P.O.E. East Coast. Renault 5 TL. Price 
excludes transportation, dealer preparation, taxes or op¬ 
tional equipment. Stripe, Mag wheels, Sunroof and Rear 
wiper/washer optional at extra cost.) 


“Dips that jolt most small cars are 
mere ripples to the Renault 5.” 

—"Road & Track" Magazine 
Renault 5 gives you the longest wheelbase of any 
hatchback in its class. Longer than the Rabbit. Civic or the 
Chevette. This means you don't sit as close to the wheels 
where the bumps are the hardest. Road Test Magazine 
says, "... blasting across a railroad track at full speed be¬ 
comes not only possible, but delightful.” 

“... an artfully engineered piece of 
machinery.” —“Car and Driver" Magazine 
The Renault 5 comes with rack-and-pinion steering, 
4-speed synchromesh transmission, fully independent 
torsion bar suspension, front disc brakes, 31.5 cubic feet 
of cargo space, with rear seat folded, and Michelin steel- 
belted radials. And Renault has the unique toll-free Parts 
Action Line—which means most parts can be rushed to 
you anywhere in the continental (J.S. within 48 hours. 

Find out why Motor Trend Magazine says it's 
.. love at first drive around the block." Test drive the new 
Renault 5 today. It just may be the best car you've ever 
driven! Call 800-631-1616 for your nearest Renault dealer 
(in New Jersey call collect 201-461-6000). 

RENAULT 5 

The incredible little car 
over a million Europeans drive! 



* California EPA mileage estimates may differ from above In California. Renault 5 will be available after June 1,1976. 




A roundup of the week June 21-27 


boating In the Ncwport-to-Bcrmuda race Al Van 
Metre's seven-year-old sloop RUNNING TIDE fin¬ 
ished first in the fleet of 161 with a corrected time of 
86:00:17. 

boxing—CARLOS MONZON of Argentina added 
the WBC middleweight title to his WBA crown by 
winning a unanimous 15-round decision over Co¬ 
lombia's Rodrigo Valdes; in Monte Carlo (page 18). 
CARLOS PALOMINO, from Mexico and now liv¬ 
ing in Los Angeles, won the world welterweight t|tlc 
with a 12th-round TKO of defending champion 
John Stracey of England at Wembley Stadium out¬ 
side London. Palomino attacked Slracey's body 
throughout and knocked him down twice in the 12th 
round before the referee stopped the fight. 

fencing— Marine Lieut. ED DONOFRIO out- 
touched defending champion Ed Ballinger 5-3 to win 
the foil title al the national championships in Cher¬ 
ry Hill, N.J. 

GOLF —AL GEIBERGER finished at four-over-par 
288 to win the 5200,000 Western Open at Butler Na¬ 
tional in Oak Brook, III. by one stroke over Joe Por¬ 
ter. Bob Dickson took a five-shot lead into the final 
round but shot an 80 and finished in a three-way tic 
for third with Charles Coody and Hale Irwin. 

HORSE racing MALACATE, ridden by Philippe 
Paquet, defeated 5-to-4 favorite Empcry. Bunker 
Hunt's English Derby winner, by 2V4 lengths to win 
the SI78,507.80 Irish Sweepstakes Derby in Dublin. 
REVIDERE (S6.80), Jacinto Vasquez up. closed 
strongly to overtake favored Optimistic Gal and win 
the $114.400 Coaching Club American Oaks at Bel¬ 
mont Park by half a length, covering the I Vi miles in 
2:28J*. 

NORCLIFFE (S5.20). ridden by JelT Fell, passed 
Military Bearing near the finish and won the 117th 
running of the SI 38,025 Queen's Plate at Woodbine 
in suburban Toronto. He ran the I % miles in 2:05. 

motor sports AL UNSER drove his Cosworth- 
powered Parnclli to victory in the S400.000 Schae¬ 
fer 500 al Mt. Pocono. Pa. with an average speed of 
143.622 mph (page S3). 

OLYMPIC trials BOATING: Races at Association 
Island, N.Y. produced the U.S. Olympic yachting 
team: Soling class—JOHN KOLIUS, skipper: Tem¬ 
pest—DENNIS CONNER; Flying Dutchman— 
NORM FREEMAN; 470—BOB WHITEHURST; 
Tornado—DAVID McFAULL; Finn — PETER 
COMMETTE. 

BOXING: DAVEY ARMSTRONG, of Puyallup. 
Wash., dccisioncd Lconel Valencia in the 125-pound 


team LOUIS CURTIS. 106; LEO RANDOLPH, 
112; CHARLEY MOONEY, 119: HOWARD DA¬ 
VIS JR.. 132; RAY LEONARD, 139; CHARLES 
WALKER, 156; and LEON SPINKS, 178. The 147- 
pound, 165-pound and heavyweight representatives 
will be selected later. 

DIVING: GREG LOUGANIS. 16. of El Cajon. 
Calif., was given 11 of a possible 14 perfect 10-point 
scores on two dives as he won both the 10-meter 
and three-meter events at the Trials in Knoxville. 
Tenn. Louganis earned his 10s off the 10-mcler 
board. Also on the 10-mctcr team at Montreal will 
be KENT VOSLER and TIM MOORE. Air Force 
Captain PHIL BOGGS and ROBERT CRAGG will 
join Louganis in the three-meter competition. The 
women's 10-meter team: JANET ELY. DEBORAH 
WILSON and MELISSA BRILEY. Three-meter: 
CYNTHIA MclNGV'ALE. JENNIFER CHAN¬ 
DLER and BARBARA NEJMAN. 


GYMNASTICS: KURT THOMAS, a junior at In¬ 
diana State College, scored 226.05 points to lead the 
seven qualifiers at the Trials at Slate College, Pa. 
Joining Thomas will be WAYNE YOUNG. TOM 
BEACH. BART CONNER, MARSHALL AVEN- 
ER, GENE WHELAN and PETER KORMANN. 
MODERN PENTATHLON: Air Force Captain 
BOB NIEMAN scored 5.300 points to lead the qual¬ 
ifying at the Trials and the national championships 
at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Joining him on the 
team will be Specialist 4th Class MIKE BURLEY. 
Sergeant JOHN FITZGERALD and Captain OR- 
BEN GREENWALD (alternate). 


TRACK & FIELD: DAVE ROBERTS set a world 
pole-vault record of 18' 8 W' at the Trials in Eugene, 
Ore. (pave 10) and will be joined in Montreal by 
EARL BELL and TERRY PORTER. Other quali¬ 
fiers: discus—MAC WILKINS <224'2'). JOHN 
POWELL and JAY SILVESTER; hammer-LAR- 
RY HART (222'7'); javelin—SAM COLSON 
(276'2'). RICHARD GEORGE and ANTHONY 
HALL; I 10 hurdles CHARLES FOSTER 
(13.44), WILLIE DAVENPORT and JAMES OW¬ 
ENS; 400 hurdles—EDWIN MOSES (48.30). 
QUENTIN WHEELER and MIKE SHINE; 200 
meters-MILLARD HAMPTON (20.10), 
DWAYNE EVANS and MARK LUTZ; 400— 
MAXIE PARKS (45.58), FRED NEWHOUSE and 
HERMAN FRAZIER; 800—RICK WOHLHU- 
TER (1:44.8), JAMES ROBINSON and MARK 
ENYEART; 1.500—WOHLHUTER (3:36.51, 
MATT CENTROWITZ and MIKE DURKIN; 
5.000—DICK BUERKLE (13:26.6), DUNCAN 
MACDONALD and PAUL GEIS; 10.000 
FRANK SHORTER (27:5S.6>. CRAIG VIRGIN 
and GARRY BJORKLUND; decathlon—BRUCE 


JENNER (8.507 points). FRED DIXON and 
FRED SAMARA; long jump— ARNIE ROBIN¬ 
SON (27'5'/i'l, LARRY MYRICKSand RANDY 
WILLIAMS; triple jump—JAMES BUTTS 
(56'8^'). TOMMY HAYNES and RAYFIELD 
DUPREE: high jump —BILL JANKUNIS 
(7’5»4'), DWIGHT STONES and JAMES BARRI- 
NEAU; steeplechase—DOUG BROWN (8:27,4). 
HENRY MARSH and MIKE ROCHE. Among the 
women, MADELINE MANNING JACKSON set 
an American record of 1:59.8 for the 800 meters and 
will team with CYNDY POOR and KATHY WES¬ 
TON in Montreal. BRENDA MOREHEAD placed 
first in both the 100 (11.08) and 200 (22.49); CHAN¬ 
DRA CHEESEBOROUGH also earned a place on 
both the 100 and 200 teams, while EVELYN ASH¬ 
FORD qualified for the 100 and DEBORAH ARM¬ 
STRONG for the 200. Other qualifiers: 400—SHEI¬ 
LA INGRAM (52.69), DEBRA SAPENTER and 
ROSALYN BRYANT; 1.500—CYNDY POOR 
(4:07,3). JAN MERRILL and FRANCIE LAR- 
RIEU; pentathlon—JANE FREDERICK (4,622 
points). GALE FITZGERALD and MARILYN 
KING; high jump—PAULA GIRVEN (61%*). 
JONI HUNTLEY and PAM SPENCER; discus 
LYNNE WINBIGLER (166'2'); 100-meter-hur- 
dles—RHONDA BRADY (13.25), DEBY LA- 
PLANTE and PAT DONNELLY; and sholput 
MAREN SEIDLER (53'3%*). 


SWIMMING: SHIRLEY BABASHOFF broke 
both the existing and the (sending world records lor 
the 800-meler freestyle, clocking 8:39.63 at the Tri¬ 
als in Long Beach, Calif. All in all, Babashoff won 
the 100, 200, 400 and 800 free events and also the 
individual medley. BRIAN GOODEI L set his sec¬ 
ond world record of the Trials with a 15:06.66 for 
the 1,500-mcter freestyle, more than four seconds 
faster than the 1976 record of Australia's Stephen 
Holland. 


tennis— Down by two sets. VITAS GERULAITIS. 
22, of New York, eliminated defending champion 
Arthur Ashe in the fourth round at Wimbledon. 


mileposts —DIED: LON WARNEKE, 67. a right- 
handed pitcher with a career record of 193-121 for 
the Chicago Cubs and St. Louis Cardinals during 
the 1930s and early '40s; in Hot Springs, Ark. War- 
nckc was a National League umpire from 1949 to 
1955. 

DIED: DE HART HUBBARD. 72. who in 1924 
long-jumped 24'5!A* in Paris to become the first 
black American to win an Olympic gold medal; m 
Cleveland. 


CREDITS 

4 tone Slewort; 6—drawing by Arnold Rolhj 10, 
11— Hfl.nz Kloelmeiyr, 12, 13—Wo'tor looss Jr., 
Jomes Drake, 14,15 Heinz Kluetmcor (2),Jomei 
Droke, 16, 17 —Manny Mil'oo 131, George, Silk !?'.• 
18, 19 —Neil Idler, T. Tonumo l?l, 26, 2/ Neil 
leifer, John D. Honlon; 28 —Neil leifer : 42—John 
lacono.53,54 —Manny Millanj 57 —STERN Black Star. 



WARREN SPECTOR, 

18, of Chevy Chase, 
Md., has been named 
1976 King of Bridge by 
the ACBL. Spector, 
who became a Life 
Master in 1974, has 
amassed 420 master 
points this year, the 
highest total of any high 
school student in all of 
North America. 



WIN McFADDEN, 71, Of 

San Diego, entered nine 
events in the Grandfa¬ 
ther Games at L. A. Val¬ 
ley College and won 
nine medals: four gold 
(70 low hurdles, long 
jump, 220, triple jump); 
two silver (high jump 
and discus); and three 
bronze (javelin, shot- 
put, hammer throw). 



DALE ROTHE, 22, of 
the University of Balti¬ 
more, a two-time All- 
America in both la¬ 
crosse and soccer, is the 
Bee Club (lettermen) 
male athlete of the year. 
He had a lacrosse four- 
year record of 90 goals 
and 139 assists and a 
nine-goal and 27-assist 
soccer career record. 



MARSHA BARTLETT, 

12, of the Jamaica 
(N.Y.) Track Club, 
took two first places in 
the invitational events 
for 12- and 13-year-olds 
at the Women’s Metro¬ 
politan AAU champi¬ 
onships in New York 
City. She ran the 800 
meters in 2:27 and the 
1,500 meters in 5:06.2. 



BARBARA HALL- 
QUIST, 18 , a use 
freshman, won the 
USTA Women's Na¬ 
tional Collegiate cham¬ 
pionship. Seeded only 
fourth, Barbara was 
never extended to three 
sets in seven matches 
and is the second fresh¬ 
man ever to win the 
singles championship. 
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Edited by GAY FLOOD 


MINING ORR 

Sir: 

1 am a Bobby Orr fan. However, I have 
to hand it to the Boston Bruins for not pay¬ 
ing an astronomical price for him ( Bye-Bye 
Boston, Chicago Buys, June 21). If more 
teams had the attitude of Boston, maybe 
there wouldn't be all these problems concern¬ 
ing salaries in pro sports. 

Robert Reif 

Brooklyn 

Sir: 

And I thought baseball owners were crazy! 

Eric Foust 

Pompano Beach, Fla. 

Sir: 

Professional sports will never recover un¬ 
til the self-seekers like Marvin Miller, Alan 
Eagleson and Jerry Kapstcin arc put out ot 
business. 

Eugene H. Clapp 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Sir: 

Winner of the Calder Memorial Trophy 
(Outstanding Rookie), eight-time winner or 
the James Norris Memorial Trophy (Out¬ 
standing Defenseman), three-time winner or 
the Hart Trophy (Most Valuable Player), 
two-time winner of the Art Ross Trophy 
(leading scorer in the regular season—the 
first defenseman ever to win it) and two-time 
winner of the Conn Smythe Trophy (Out¬ 
standing Playoff Player). After watching 
Bobby Orr these past years, I have only one 
thing to say to the Chicago Black Hawks and 
their fans: you got him dirt cheap. 

Mike Blount 

Boston 

Sir: 

Hockey currently is the only major pro¬ 
fessional team sport in which an effective 
system of compensating teams for the loss 
of free agents remains in operation. Thus, 
the Chicago Black Hawks were, and are, 
faced with the prospect of giving the Boston 
Bruins players, draft choices and /or cash ap¬ 
proximately equaling the value of Bobby 
Orr. Yet Alan Eagleson was still able to wan¬ 
gle an unconditional S3 million five-year deal 
for his client—a livable wage even by the 
standards of Catfish Hunter and John Rig¬ 
gins, to name two one-time free agents who 
shopped around without the cloud of “com¬ 
pensation" hanging over their heads. Fur¬ 
ther, we are told by J. D. Reed, even teams 
such as the Kansas City Scouts and Detroit 


Red Wings joined in the bidding for Orr. 
Whai say you now, Ed Garvey 

Rocco Zappone 

Washington, D.C. 

AMEN 

Sir: 

On the occasion of the 200th birthday ot 
this slill best of all possible nations, it is quite 
fitting that we American sports lovers make 
a Bicentennial wish regarding the future ot 
sports in our land. 

Let us hope that it will not be too long be¬ 
fore politics, appellate court decisions, re¬ 
serve clauses, Rozclle rules, free agents, op¬ 
tion years, annuities, multimillion-dollar 
contracts, spoiled athletes, greedy owners, 
deferred payments, Charlie Finleys, Walter 
O'Malleys and Bowie Kuhns will have gone 
the way of King George III and the Stamp 
Act. And then maybe we will again be able 
to view the world of sports the way it should 
be viewed. 

William E. Carsley 

Chicago 

FOR LOVE, NOT MONEY 

Sir: 

A few weeks ago you wrote about the 
financial woes of the San Diego Mariners of 
the World Hockey Association (Scorecard, 
April 26). After playing in the NFL for sev¬ 
en years, I had the great honor in 1974 to be 
the quarterback for the Florida Blazers of 
the World Football League. The Blazers 
stopped receiving paychecks on Sept. 13 of 
that year. But they went on to win their di¬ 
vision before losing the first and only World 
Bowl championship to the Birmingham 
Americans, 22-21, in December. 

You slate that one of the Mariner players 
had to cut out buying cashews and potato 
chips and fill snack bowls with popcorn in¬ 
stead, and that another player was forced to 
substitute draft beer for the more expensive 
bottled variety during paylcss weeks. 

I kept a diary for the entire season and, 
withojt going into great detail, I can tell you 
that the Florida Blazers went many times 
without a meal, some were evicted from their 
apartments, others were threatened with hav¬ 
ing their electricity and phones shut off, and 
at the end of the season many did not have 
enough money to get back to their home¬ 
towns. The situation was so pathetic that 
Coach Jack Pardee's wife was publicly em¬ 
barrassed when a grocery store manager 
refused to cash her check. 

WFL officials told us that if we did not 
play, the league would fold. They also prom¬ 


ised us all our back pay as soon as the situ¬ 
ation could be resolved. Finally, the Blazers 
decided that money or not, they were going 
out there to play for themselves and the 
coaches, and to show that there is more to a 
professional athlete than a paycheck. 

The Blazers were not only fine athletes but 
fine individuals, and I will always be proud 
to say that I was a member of that team. 

Bob Davis 

Wayside, N.J. 

PLAYER AND COACH 

Sir: 

It seems that Brooks Robinson and 
George Brett (George Fills the Royals' Flush, 
June 21) have one thing in common—they 
both wear No. 5. Brett is at the stage Rob¬ 
inson was in I960—he can both hit and field. 
If he continues, Brett could one day be base¬ 
ball's premier third baseman. 

What number did Pie Tray nor wear? 

James P. Manning Jr. 

Baltimore 

• No. 20.—ED. 

Sir: 

Your article on George Brett was also a 
recognition of Charlie Lau. In these days of 
declining batting averages, a batting instruc¬ 
tor of the caliber of Lau is invaluable to a 
team. Lau began his coaching career in Bal¬ 
timore. where he helped the Orioles win the 
pennant in 1969. He went to Oakland in 1970 
with excellent results and then moved to 
Kansas City. That is the Royals' and Brett's 
good fortune. 

Richard Stuntz 

Durham, N.C. 

FELLOW COSELL 

Sir: 

I read with great interest your report on 
Howard Coscll’s recent teaching stint at Yale 
(TV/Radio, June 21). This was not the first 
time Cosell participated as a visiting fellow at 
Silliman College. In May 1969 Cosell spent 
four days at a series of academic and social 
functions. These included a debate on the 
philosophy of sport with the distinguished 
professor of philosophy, Paul Weiss, as well 
as a memorable night around the television 
set watching Bill Russell in the dramatic sev¬ 
enth game of his last N BA championship sea¬ 
son. As I remember, Coscll returned his re¬ 
tainer to our college-activity fund. Thanks 
for reviving some delightful memories. 

Neil J. Wilkof 

Conover, Wis. 

continued 
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' It takes a big 
airline to save you 
up to 35% on your 
Bicentennial fares. 

Fly Allegheny to the places where 
America was born. No other airline 
gives you all our bargain fares. 

What better year than the Bicentennial to 
take in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 

Washington? 

What better ways to save than 
Allegheny's Bicentennial fares—not only to 
the old colonial towns, but visiting friends 
and relatives in small towns and large cities 
like Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh? 

Come. Enjoy diis special American year. 

Take advantage of the fares we offer. 

Our Freedom Fare saves approximately 
15% on roundtrips and up to 20% after 
September 15. Be sure to make reservations 
and buy your tickets at least 14 days in 
advance. 

Use Allegheny's exclusive Liberty Fare . 

For one set price you fly to as many cities as 
you want, starting at $135 for 7 days. Buy youi 
ticket at least 7 days in advance. 

Take a roundtrip Weekender and save up 
to 25%. Leave as early as 7 p.m. on a Friday. 

Come back as late as Monday noon. Even 
though you're on a Weekender, you can be 
away up to 30 days. 

We have group rates, too. Allegheny's 



"Look, Ben.. .down there.. .Washington!" 


Group 4-9 Plan takes approximately 20% off 
the roundtrip fare for any group of 4 to 9 
people. You must purchase your ticket at 
least 48 hours in advance. 

Do you have children 2 through 11 ? They 
get 50% off regular fares when they go on the 
Group 4-9 Plan or on the Freedom Fare. On 
the Liberty Fare, they get 50% off the bargain 
rate. They must be accompanied by a person 
12 years or older. 

See your travel agent. Pick your fare. 
Come see America on Allegheny this year. 

Note: Certain fares carry restrictions 
and requirements not shown above. Ask your 
travel agent or Allegheny for details. 


ALLEGHENY. 

With Liberty and Freedom Fares for all. 





19TM HOLE continued 


OPEN QUESTION 

Sir: 

The “Open and Shut Case" for Jones 
(June 14) is not as decisive as Hannigan's 
article contends. In their respective 11-year 
periods, Hogan's average finish at the Open 
was second (2-54), while Jones’ was third 
(3.27). Jones may have been the better golf¬ 
er, but not on the basis of his Open record. 

Arthur V. Johnson II 

Nashua, N.H. 

BLYLEVEN 

Sir: 

As a Minnesota Twins fan, all I can say 
about Pitcher Bert Blyleven ( The Slut)' and 
No Nonsense, June 14) is “good riddance to 
bad rubbish." What more can one say about 
a man who expresses his "deep regret" over 
his "hasty and thoughtless" gesture only af¬ 
ter realizing a large fine was inevitably head¬ 
ing his way if he had not? 

Bill Rysavy 

Owatonna, Minn. 

BLOOPS? 

Sir: 

1) In almost every issue you mention that 
someone is suffering from tendinitis. What's 


a tendin'? I always thought it was a tendon. I 
realize this is a common misfire, but it is none 
the less illiterate. 

2) June 14 issue, page 72: “.. • she and 
the other trappers were getting flack. . . 
No way. Ask any old Broadway entertain¬ 
ment-business hand what a flack is and what 
he does. You mean flak, which is the Ger¬ 
man abbreviation for fliegerahwehrkanone — 
meaning, originally, bursting anti-aircraft 
shells. 

Barney Childs 

Redlands, Calif. 

• On No. I, Webster prefers “tendinitis.” 
On No. 2, “flak” is right.—ED. 

BRAND OLD GAME 

Sir: 

Eddie Andclman (Scorecard, June 14) 
has indeed come up with excellent sugges¬ 
tions for sports-figure brand names (“Put a 
Bob Locker in your clubhouse," etc.), but 
1 believe that he has missed the most ob¬ 
vious pitch—Al Kalinc batteries. 

John Goldstein 
Sports Editor 
Brighton Blade 

Brighton, Colo. 


Sir: 

Andelman only touched the surface. For 
instance, the average sports fan would bor¬ 
row money, when necessary, from Dave 
Cash Savings and Loan. He'd keep his car 
filled up with regular stops at Bum Phil¬ 
lips' 66, and go to Gale Goodrich Auto¬ 
motive when the car needed repairs. Our 
sports fan would get his clothes from Otis 
Taylor Shops. He could be expected to fre¬ 
quent such fast-food places as Brent's Tasty 
Musburgers and Harry's Caray-Out Food 
(the latter of which would no doubt be fa¬ 
mous for that delicious dish. Holy Cow!). 
His sweet tooth doubtless would be sati¬ 
ated by Jabbar's Kareem-filled Sandwiches 
and Arledge's Lorna Roones. And, of 
course, when he eventually went to the great 
domed stadium in the sky, the services would 
have to be handled by Tom Grieve Funeral 
Parlors, Inc. 

Bryce Wray 

DeKalb, Texas 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 


Check out the big games 
from Sports Illustrated! 



Call 800-255-4363 toll-free now 

For the name oi the fine store nearest you that stocks these big games trom SI and 
check out all the excitement next time you go shopping! They're the most realistic 
sports board games ever created 1 


Superstar Baseball! The exciting new game ol strategy and tactics 
that lets you manage 96 of the greatest ballplayers of all time' 

You call all the shots tor stars like Mays and Mathewson. Clemente and Cobb. 
Aaron. Ruth, Koufax. Speaker. Seaver and more We ve scouted the stars by 
computer-analyzing official game-by-game records ol their careers, And weve 
converted this information into easy-to-use Player Pertormance Cards that let you 
make all the moves-in the "front office and right down on the field! 
Paydirt! This fast-paced game lets you be the quarterback of your favorite 
pro teams' SI has taken the actual play-by-play records of each ol the 26 pro teams 
over a full season, analyzed them to determine each team's strengths and 
weaknesses, and converted all this mtormation into Play Action Team Charts 

Your ability to get the most out of each team-with a solid Game Plan, tough 
defense, heads-up play calling, and "the breaks' -will determine whether you walk 
away from the field a winner or a loser' 

Bowl Bound! Shale in all the excitement tradition and intense rivalry of 
college football as you coach and quarterback 32 top teams of recent years Imagine 
the dream games you can play' 

BOWL BOUND' is based on a complete analysis ol every play run by each of the 32 
teams in their best year since 1960 It uses the same Play Action system created for 
PAYDIRT' And it's every bit as realistic and exciting' 

Go for the Green! Sports Illustrated has selected 18 great holes from 
such super courses as Menon, Baltusrol, Winged Foot. Augusta and Pebble 
Beach-and turned them into a golfer's dream course your whole family will enjoy 
playing' 

The colorful course layout accurately depicts each great hole to scale-the tees, 
fairways, roughs traps, trees, water hazards, greens, everything The games 
easy-\o-play sys\w\ \e\s you iace every gott sAuaPovi imaginable as you drive prtth. 
chip and putt your way around this challenging course' 

Track Meet! It'S like 10 games in one' You pit seven of the world s greatest 
athletes (each an outstanding Olympic competitor or former World Record holder) 
against each other in the grueling Decathlon. 

You assess the strengths and weaknesses of each athlete and devise a strategy for 
winning Should you play it safe in a particular event or go for the world record’ 
Victory or defeat depends on you' 

Remember, all these super-realistic Sports Illustrated games are available at 
fine slores that carry iW house, products. For the name ol the store nearesl 
you. call 800-255-4363 TOLL-FREE now and bag the big games from SI next 
time you shop! 


Attention Retailers: If you would like to carry Sports Illustrated Games, please 
contact Dick Gorelick. April House. P.0 Box 653. Shawnee Mission, Kan 66202 






‘let Skiing past 
Toronto’s CN Tower, 
Ifoundlwas on a 
collision course with 


a speedboat! 


A Jet Ski can streak aver 
the water as smooth as silk 
But ii the waves get wild 
it's like a bucking bronco with 
a burr under the saddle." 


"Diane saw the speed¬ 
boat bearing down 
on as first. 'Look outl' 
she shouted. I swerved 
and narrowly avoided 
a bone-crunching 
crash. But now I was 
trapped in the boat's 
choppy wake. 




"No cork m a storm- 
tossed ocean was 
ever more jolted, 
jarred and jangled. 

Next time, 1 thought, 

I'll pick a sleepy 
tropical lagoon to 
Jet Ski on. 

"Later, we toasted our adventure with Canadian Club at the 
Sailor's Pub, Ontario Place." Why is C.C. so universally popular? 
No other whisky tastes quite like it. Lighter than Scotch, 
smoother than vodka... it has a consistent mellowness that 
never stops pleasing. For 117 years, this Canadian 
has been in a class by itself. 
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"The Best In The House" K in 87 lands 


























